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GENTLEMEN", 

HE Friends of Delpotifm weep: Its 
Enemies rejoice ; and Freedom's laft nobleft 
triumph you have introduced by a blobdleis 
vi6tory. The age predi6led by the Cumsean 
Prophetefs, is at length arrived: The fulU 
nefs of time is come^ and that grand arrange* 
Hient in human affairs has commenced, for 
which good men in every period have de* 
voutly wiftied; but which the wifeft were 
never able to realife : An age, in which we 
have feen philofophers becoming kings, and 
the world becoming happy : An aufpicious 
sera, in which the reign of Tyranny has 
been beheld to clofe, and that of Liberty to 
commence. Twenty^five millions of people 
unanimoully fhaking off the fetters of Sla- 

A very, 
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very, and boldly ftanding forth to vindicate 
the rights of man, is the fpe6tacle of which 
we have been the grateful witneffes;— a 
j[pe6lacle as interefting as it is new, In the 
moft enlightened natibn upon earth, your 
talents and your virtues challenged obfer- 
vation. When yqur countrymen demanded 
their rights ; at their unanimous call you un- 
dertook to make them free ; and fuccefs has 
dignified your defigns. In that rapid fue- 
ceffion of events which your enterprife ex- 
hibited to the world, mankind had not reco- 
vered from their furprife at that intrepidity 
which overturned the ftrorjgeft and moft an- 
cient defpotiftn in Europe, when their minds 
were called to new fcenes of aftonifhment, 
and to contemplate that wifdom which fud- 
denly erefted in its room, a nobler edifice, 
facred to Freedom. In the ftiort fpace of a 
few months you have invefted a numerous 
people with the rights of humanity ; you 
have e0fe6led the fal vation of a great empire, 
fecured the glory of its fovereign, and gaine4 

inimortality for yourfelves. 

It is not within the limits of one king- 
dom that the efFedts of your labours will be 
confined, The world is the theatre of your 
^6lions; the whole of its inhabitants are the 
fpe^ators whp applaud you; for they hope 

that 
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that generations yet to come will tafte the 
fruits that are to be derived from thofe feeds 
of Liberty which you have fown. A great 
and refpeiftable part of the Britifti nation is 
ready to fecond your views : Aided by it 
yjou muft become the arbiters of the fate of 
Europe; and will be enabled to diffiife the 
bleffings of Freedom, Happinefi^ and Peace, 
through all its nations. The Genius of 
Liberty is already roufed and has ftept 
forth: The time is approaching when it 
will pervade the utmoft liniits of the 
earth ; and Tyranny and Superftition will 
be feen flying at its approach. While yet 
in the rank of private men, many indi- 
viduals of your number had acquired the 
glory of extending the boundary of know- 
ledge, and of inftru<Sting mankind. Seconded 
by a train of fortunate events, that learning, 
and thofe talents which might then tame, 
but could not fubdue the fpirit of defpotifm, 
have now raifed you to a ftation which has 
enabled you to give the world a pleafing 
proof of the extent, and value, of thole blef* 
fings which knowledge and virtue can con- 
fer upon the human race. 

Ajtnidft thefe grand concerns which en- 
gage your attention, permit^ Gentlenien, a 

A % fellow^ 
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fellow-citizen to approach you, and prefent 
his fmall offering : It is the tribute of a 
heart, which your virtues have warmed 
with gratitude and admiration. This ftiort 
delineation of the ecclefiaftic and civil go- 
vernment of the freeft nation upon earth, 
except that which yoti have framed, I lay be- 
fore you, not fo much with a view to in- 
formation, of which you do not ftand in 
need, as to afford my countrymen a moft 
inconteftible proof of the fuperior excellence 
and freedom of their own conftitution, and 
of your wifdom. Neither is it propofed as 
a model for your imitation. It is the pro- 
vince of the National AlTembly of Francej, 
not fervilely to imitate any one nation upon 
earth, but to hold out leflbns of inftru6lion 
to them all. Hitherto you have been urged 
to your grand undertaking, by the call of 
a whole nation; and feconded by the voice 
of every friend to man, your wifdom has 
commanded fuccefs, and you have en- 
joyed the nobleft of all rewards, that of 
confidence and love. You are the idols of 
the people; may Heaven grant, that your 
fortitude and virtue ever preferve you from 
becoming their Haves, or the objedls of their 
diftruft! 

CON- 
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HE diftance to which I am now re-* 
movad from France, affords me full liberty 
to defpife thofe prejudices, and cenfure thofe 
errors, which have led my countrymen, in- 
ftead of rational and manly affertors of free- 
dom, to become the peffecutors of their fel- 

. low^citizens, Amidll the noife of fa6lion 
and popular tumults, you cannot view the 
late revolution of our government with a 
philofophic ey%nor judge of the conduit of 
individuals tvith that freedom and indiffer- 
ence which impartiality requires. 

"' ^onvinct'd "by obfervation and esrperience 
of tlie Hpiultiplied abufes, which xnui^ ever 
accompany unlimited power, I hate a deC. 
potifm. Taught by education, and the feel- 
ings of my heart, to relpefit the rights of 
mankind, I am a friend to their liberty. 
With theie fentiments, however, do not fup- 

•J>ol€, that I kitend to juflify every meafure 

B purfued 
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purfued by our popular leaders in the late 
tranfa6lions ; much lefs to defend the all. 
devouring zeal oi owx poijfardes^ thole venera. 
ble patriots, who have more than confecrated 
the city of Paris, by the blood of fo many vic- 
tims, ftied for the expiation of the fins of 
minifters *. If the operation of law is fuf- 
pended by violence and anarchy, the confe. 
quent mifery will neither prove lels certain^ 
nor more ealy to be endured, becaufe it has 
arifen frofn the fury of the populace, and 
not from the feverity of a defpot. In France, 
the a6ls of violence which have been com- 
mitted, are equally flagrant and unjuft : 
While hiftory tranfmits to pofterity events 
the moft glorious and important that ever 
dignified the annals of any nation, it muft, 
alas ! be ftained with the recital of fbme in- 
fiances of atrocious barbarity. 

Ihefe outrages admit of left palliation, 
as the efforts of the people in behalf of free- 
dom have met with almoft no oppofition. 
Popular prejudices and party- zeal are the 
dangerous inftruments laid hold of and em- 



* ^our l^expiationdes peches defes iraitanis. 

This is rather a hold metaphor^ than ajuji 
reprefentaiion of fadi* It was the age^its ofarif- 
tocracy^ and not the mini/iers of the CronvHy 
a^aityi whom the popular fury nvas diredied. 

Tkanslator* 
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ployed equally by the patriot and the ufurper. 
The abules of government are not to be cor- 
rcAed by reafon alone ; nor can the power 
of a long-eftablifhed defpotifm be crufhed 
by the force of an argument. In the breafts 
of men of liberal education, the lacred fire 
of liberty maybe kindled by fober refleftion, 
and kept alive by the underftanding. Among 
the multitude, however, it neither originates 
from fo fteady a caufe, nor burns with fb 
pure a flame. With a view to excite it, 
many low and unworthy arts have always 
been pra6lifed to work upon the hopes and 
fears of the people ; and when their paffions 
are wound up to that high pitch neceflary 
to effeft Jthis grand purpofe, human wifdom 
can leldom diredl their operation ; no fore- 
fight can determine their confequences. Even 
after the fpark of freedom has been thus 
kindled among the illiterate multitude, plots, 
aflalfinations, and pretended confpi^racies,' 
are the grols nutriment by which it is fed. 
A populace, therefore, fuddenly animated by 
a ipirit of liberty, and incapable of compre^ 
bending, far lefs of purfuing, a confiftent or 
lyftematic plan to acquire its objeft, is like 
the dreadful monfter of the ancient poet : 
Horrendum^ informe^ ingens^ cut lumm ad^ 
emptum. 
How far our demagogues have prudently 
managed this dreadful machine, their own 
hearts can tell tliem. If they have applied- 
the popular phrenfy to gratify refentment 
B3 or 
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or private revenge, pofterity will difcem 
the iniquity, though concealed by the 
fiairell pretenlions *. Its impaltial decifion 
will affiga the proper, retribution. 

It ife a refleftio.n, however, pleafing to hu- 
manity, that in ^urcbafiwg the freedom <>f 
fo naany millions of the hurtian fpecies, fa 
fmall a portion of blood has been (hed. If 
fome obnoxious charafters have fuffered, 
more have been fpared ; if fome innocent . 
lives have been facrificed, many more vi^lims 
upon the altars of Tyranny have been untied. 
On the approach of Liberty, over lb vaft a 
territory, few perfons have been obliged to 
appearin raourning to hail her arrival.- The 
drfturbances of France have been greatly: 
magnified abroad. Kings, and their flat- 
terers, endeavour to blacken tranfaftions,. 
which to them appear pregnant with danger. 
It is their intereft to check the fpirit of free- 
dom, by creating a dread of popular tumults; 
and thus to prevent the difFiifion of fentir 



* Dont la decijion dcjtnterejjee^ &£. 

The infinuation here conveyed agdmft the pu'^ 
iriotic leaders muji have been di6lated by the re'- 
feniment of Monf. B—de. Th'atfevere decree 
mailed againji tumults acquits the National Af- 
fernbly in the fulleji manner of i^yligating ilie 
mob to cruelty. • 

TjiA-NSLATOR.. 
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ments wbkh threaten the abolition of their 
power. 

That people among whom I at prefent 
refide, view our tranfa6lions with more 
candour. Notwithftanding the ancient ri- 
valfhip of the two nations, and the recent 
injuries they may have received, the con* 
<iu6t of the AfTembly of France^ among the 
more enlightened part of the community, 
meets with great approbation: Theftability 
of our infent conftitution is that aloiie con* 
cerning which they entertain a doubt. They 
freely acknowledge, that if the bleffmgs of 
a limited government be already fecured in 
France, !hey have been procured at an eatier 
rate than in Britain. Nor are they unwil- 
ling to allow, that the cant and hypocrify 
of their patriots in the reign of Charles i 
greatly obfcure the luftre of their chara6lers, 
^nd diminifti that admiration which their 
virtues may claim from pofterity Their 
ftruggles for liberty continued for feveral 
reigns ; they were attended \yith mifchiefs 
infinitely greater; and, in their confequences, 
they have been, perhaps, left beneficial. In 
no nation, of which hiftory affords any in- 
fbrrnfttion, do we find a vidtory over arbi- 
trary power, either fa eafily obtained, or 
fo decilive in its e|Fe6l$, Thofe who have 
had the conc^uft of affairs^ Hiftead of being 
thw^rte?d in their defigns, h^ye been urged 
to the enterprife, by the almoft unanimous 
caljof a whole pqapk In framing a new 

coijftitutioi^ 
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Conftitution, they are allowed freely to pro* 
fit by the experience of other countries ; to 
improve on the models of freedom which 
thele have conftrufled. If np finifter acci- 
dent obftruft their progrels, and obfcure the 
glorious profpc<ft before them, a fyftem of 
the moft perfe6t liberty that has ever obtain- 
ed among men, will be the refult of their 
labours. 

Few will deny, that the abilities of thofe 
in the dire6lion of affairs are equal to their 
fituation. Without the partiality of a French- 
man, I might affirm, that no country can 
hoaft of a greater number of enlightened 
citizens than our own. It will be happy for 
our countrymen, and pofterity, if their cap?i? 
city and knowledge Ihall be feconded will} 
an equal ihare of integrity an4 virtue. 
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, OWE VER unexpefted or fudden the 
late revolution of our government may apr 
pear, yet a gradual change in the fentiments 
of the nation has long been obfervable by 
the philofopherj a change which to him 
muft have appeared flrongly lymptomatic of 
an approachingr alteration in the conftitution, 

j^eii 
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Men accuftomed to exsLtnine the progrefe of 
ibciety and manners, befides marking their 
gradual improvements, are enabled to trace 
their origin to a period more remote than at 
firft we are apt to affign to them. 

During the fifteenth and fixteenth centu- 
ries, all the Princes of Europe, as if by con- 
cert, attacked the overgrown privileges of 
the ariftocracy. The circumftances of thofe 
times favoured the attempt ; and the arbi- 
trary power of kings became univerlal. 
Ever fince, the flow but certain influence of 
commerce and manufa6tures has turned the 
current of manners into a channel of oppo- 
fite direftion. The encrealing opulence and 
wealth of the lower orders of mankind have 
r^ifed their importance, and gradually pre- 
pared their minds for an alteration in go- 
vernment. The effects of this change are 
firft feen upon their religious lentiments. 
Thefe lying lels within the fphere of human 
authority, are not foeafily controuled. That 
blind fubmiflion to Papad authority in mat- 
ters of faith, which was once unlimited, has 
lorig ago begun to diiappear. When men 
difcover irapofture and ufurpation in one 
quarter, they become more difpofed and 
more able to dete6l it in another. The creeds 
of priefts^ and fyftems of philofophers, were. 
00 fooner corrected, than mankind was pre- 
pared to introduce into government lirailar 
^roendations- 

In 
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In England, during the contentions for 
liberty, the fubjeft of civil government was 
more accurately examined, than in any other 
modern nation. The origin, ufe, and extent 
of the power of Kings, were defined with: 
philofojphical exa6lnefs. It was deftined, it 
would feeni, that, in that country human 
nature fhould firft alcertain its rights, anci 
be blefTed with a fpirit to defend them. 

The ideas that were adopted in that coun- 
try have lince made a fenfible progrefs in 
Europe, in defiance of every effort to fup. 
prefs information, and check the encroach^ 
ments of reafbn. The Literati of France are 
numerous; by them thefe fentiments were 
eagerly adopted ; they have long been Eng- 
lifhmen in every thing but the name. In 
liberality and freedom, the ideas of Voltaire, 
Montelquieu, Fenelon, and Turgot, would 
have done honour to the moft glorious pe-. 
riods of Grecian and Roman patriotifm. 

In a country where the power offafhion 
is irrefiftible, the opinions in credit among^ 
the learned were diffiifed among the peo- 
ple with the rapidity of an infe6tion. But 
the progrefs of fuch fentiments has been 
always moft vifible in towns, and large fo* 
cieties, where a quick communication of ideas 
emboldens freedom, and' encreafes ?eal. In 
almoft every city of France, the parliaments 
have long been refra6lory, or yielded a re- 
lu6lant compliance to the mandates of the 
Court. And the refentment of timid and ir- 
refolute monarchs has ferved to roufe and 

irritate 
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frntate, rather than overawe the fpirit 
of liberty. 

Thefe ideas of independence, thus become 
janiverfal, could receive but a feeble check 
from the weak and improvident councils of 
the Sovereigb. The chara6ler of Louis XVL 
tended to facilitate the progrefi, and accele- 
rate the approach, of an event the moft im- 
portant and glorious in the annals of the 
kingdom. By nature indolent, by education 
diliblute, he had neither penetration to fore- 
fee nor fortitude to relift the impending 
ftorm. Occupied with the pageantry of a 
cburt, and pleafed with fplendour, he felt no 
concern for his prerogative, which he deem- 
/ed beyond the reach of human power, . While 
men are imperfeft, unlimited power mull 
be attended with its abufe. That flattery 
which impofes on the underftanding, alfp 
^corrupts the heart. To prelerve the energy 
of virtue amid the diflolute pleafures of a 
court, to retain the entire vigour of the mind 
amid unbounded indulgence, are attainments 
barely poffible. To perlift with imdeviating 
reftitude, while afTailed by every temptation, 
^nd beyond the reach of all controul, is a 
felicity for which human jnfirmity forbids 
us to hope. The want of exercife for hi3 
talents, and not a defe6l of nature, rendered 
him weak : an ealinefs of difpofition, not 
pruelty, made him confent to beLfevere. In 
his iituation, a charafter lels exceptionable 
would have been mo^e extraordinary. Such 

qualities 
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qualities in the monarch could prove but a 
feeble check to that bold and independent 
fpirit which had already begun to actuate 
his people. 

The treafure of France had been completely 
exhaufted, and the pride of the family of 
Bourbon humbled, by that calamitous war 
which was terminated by the peace of 1763, 
The naval power of Great Britain, which 
had long been formidable to Europe, was 
now rifen to a dangerous height It was 
the fixed refolution of the cabinet of France 
to feize the firft opportunity of weaken^ 
ing its force: Such leemed to preftnt it^ 
felf at the commencement of a revolt in the 
Britifh colonies. Our recent experience of 
the fatal effefts of a rupture with a power 
fo formidable, deterred for a while the court 
of Verfailles from avowing its fupportof 
the colonial infurgents. A near profpe6t, 
however, of their fuccefs n^ade fuch caution 
lefs neceffary : war was formally declared 
between thefe rival powers; and Louis XVI. 
accompliflied the independence of the Ame. 
ricans at the expence of his own.- — From that 
moment his fubjefts confidered themfelves 
as the phampions of freedom- Their mo«p 
narch, in employing them to procure liberty 
to the Britifh cglonies, had taught them 3. 
leflTon, by which they were refolved to fhpw 
liim how largely they had profited. They 
had been led acrofs the Atlantic, to purchafe 
iVeedom to others j ^nd they deemed itrea? 

fonable 
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ibiiftble, that they ftiould tafte it therftfelves. 
The glory of giving iadependence to Ame» 
ricans might be peculiarly challenged by 
the Sovereign J but they were oager to fhare 
with him in thajt pf giving liberty to French • 
men. 

At fome future period, there is much pro«- 
bability that the government of our country 
would have undergone an alteration, from 
the circumftances already taken notice of; 
the liberty of France, however, we piay 
juftly afcribe to the late war, as its more 
immediate, and perhaps rnojre powerful 
^.aufe. 
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A F our interference in the difpute between 
Great Britain and her colonies paved the 
way to that njemorable aera under our review, 
the deftru6lion of our commerce, and that 
total derangement of the finances of the 
kingdom, which were its confequences ren^ 
dered it neceliary tp alTemble the States : A 
meafure whiph> ponfidering the temper of 
the nation at that time, could not but en- 
(danger the prerogative, and render unavoid- 
able all the fubfecjuent events which have 

jchara6terifed 
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charaileriiecl the prelent period, aiad laicl 
the foundation of a new conftit«tion. A 
conne6led view of thefe events will elucidate 
the argun>ent I fubnritted to you in my Taft 
letter : allow me to recalP them for ^ mo^ 
ment to your mind. 

Perhaps no direft advantages to France 
were -intended by this war; none certainly 
were obtained. The idea of humWing the 
power of Britain, always grateful to our fta^ 
tion, was fpecioufly held up to the people 
by the agents of power. Still lefs was thia 
unjuftifiable purpofe aceomplifhed. Though 
loaded with debt beyond almoft any hope of 
redemption, the credit of Britain remains 
unfhaken; and its naval power is, perhaps, 
more fully eftablifhed thaa before. It has 
tried its ftrength on the ocean againft one 
half of Europe, and has bad no caufe to blulh 
from the experiment. 

What actual lols the Bf Itifh empire has 
fuftainedby the independence of its Amerih 
cancdldnifeSjis ftill problematical: the'fufr 
feriiigs entailed upon France hy her late ex^ 
penfive armaments, were too general, and 
likely to be of too long duration, to admit 
of any doubt. To; difpel, if pcdBfible, the 
gloom occaftoned by thefe evils, axid recruit 
the exbaufted energy of the nation, the exr 
ertions of goverument were redoubled ; every 
method was attempted which rapacity could 
devife, or defpotifm enforce, to fupply the 
profuiion of the court,_ and replexulh an 

empt^ 
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empty treafufy. The meafure of the natU 
onal calamity (eemed now to be full : and 
thefprings of government, thus overflrrained, 
were t^eady , to rebound againft the hands 
whidi^ di^e^ted tliem. From the Pyrenean 
mo^titains to the banks of the Rhine, there 
prefehted itfelf one direful piiSure of opprefi. 
lion, wretchednefs, clamour, and difcontent. 
The complaints of an indignant people were 
uttered in. accents loud enough to reach the 
tjirone. Some great ejBfbrt feemed necellary 
tp refcue the nation from fufferings that 
ciould no longer be born. Minifters faw 
Ipwetiog the cloud which threatened fome 
dreadful tempeft. They endeavoured to. 
elude its force; and by a fpreign war, they 
2^in attempted to divert the minds of the 
people from the contemplation of their own 
wretched neft. 

It was with thele views, that they anxi* 
oufly fomented the late difturbances in the 
United Provinces. But the penetrating and 
decifive policy of the Pruffian monarch, fe- 
oondcd by a Britifh fleet, blafted every hope 
which government had formed from a new 
war. 

Two centuries h^^d elapfed fince the States 
of the French kingdom had been convened. 
Their'^convention appeared the only meafure 
now remaining which could reltore energy 
to government, or appeafe the murmurs 
of the nation. To this meafure the humane, 
but improvident Monarch ealily gave his 
.«. ' : ^ afT^nt. 
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affent The different orders which cortipofe 
that aflembly, when met, foutid that each 
had grievances which it was eager to redrefs; 
but the means by which they endeavoured 
to attain this end, were as dif!eret>t5 as the 
ideas of liberty which they entertained. The 
noblejSe, long deprived of that independence 
which was the boaft of feudal ariftocracy^ 
and which^ for many centuries, had perpetu- 
ated the barbarity of Europe, and the flavery 
of the people, looked up to the prerogative^ 
as the fureft fupport of thofe privileges which 
they ftill retained. They naturally favoured 
the wealthand fpkndour of the court; both 
of which were participated largely by their 
order- They faw the neceffities of the ftate, 
and perhaps were wilting to relieve them at 
any expence that did not imply a lacrifice 
of their privileges. The clergy, from many 
obvious caufes, v^ere attached to the fame 
party. The revenues of the church they had 
long been accuftomed to confiider as a pro- 
perty too facred to be applied to the exigen- 
cies of the ftate. Being themfelves in a 
great meafure unaffe^ed, in their temporal 
interefts, by the diftrefles of the natTon ; they 
deemed it, if not equitable, at leaftto be their 
intereft, that that order of their countrymen 
by which thefe were moft feverely felt fhould 
defray moft of the expence of alleviating or 
of relieving them. In fuch a partial redrels 
of grievances, as might have -appealed the 
murmurs of the people, they would willingly 
have acquiefced ; but they dreaded all inno- 
vations 



vations in the government, as a prelude to 
others in which, fhould they happen, they 
forefaw they would them'felves be more 
deeply interefted. 

Both of thefc orders had refolved, that 
their deliberations fhould be condu6led in 
chambers feparate from the Third Efiate; 
the only expedient by which, they imagined^ 
they could preferve their dignity from the 
encroachments ofthe Commons, and provide 
an adequate check to that innovating fpirit 
which they beheld univerfally diffufed over 
the nation. 

The Commons, on the other hand, pro- 
voked by oppreffion, had beheld abufes in 
every department of go\ ernment. They le- 
cretly aimed at a renovation of the whole 
conftitution, upon a plan more favourable to 
liberty. Corruption and rapacity had been 
io deeply interwoven in that fabric, which 
they now faw tottering to its fall, that they 
could only deem themfelves fafe by ereaing 
it upon a broader and more permanent foun- 
dation. They knew that the fentiments of 
their conftituents correfponded with their 
own. They were emboldened by their una- 
nimous fupport. Were the other ordei« al- 
lowed a power of reviewing their proceed- 
ings, they were certain of their negative on 
every determination that favoured thofe 
rights which they were called to defend 
To admit, therefore, of three different charol 
bers, was a point to which they prudently 
determined never to concede. 

After 
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Aikr 9 ftruggle of more than two mont ts, 
between patriotifm and pride, the reprefen- 
tatives of the people proceeded to the veri- 
fication of their powers ; and declared them^ 
felves- the Njftiotial Afierably of France. 
The Clergy and Nobles, alarmed by the de- 
fertion of many individuals of their refpec- 
tive orders, at laft yielded compliance; Fronit 
this, period, the Three eftates jointly pro- 
ceeded to the accompiiflMnent of the great 
flnd interefting purippfes for which they had 
aflembled ; and from this period w>e a.Te t-o 
date the commencement of our new conftif 
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Defpotifm, now in its laft agonal, made 
one dfoit. more, whichj from its wildi^ls 
and irregularity, porteaded ipftant dilfolu- 
taxMi. The Monarch had <:onfeBted to a par-r 
tial redrefs of the grievances of his people ; 
the miniilers had promifed to corre6l fome 
abufes of goverdnfnent i but the views of 
4he Affembly far outnm the ideas of both ; 
they vver-e refolved to. foynd it anew upon 
•principles entirely different.. The army vvas 
the laft prop upon which the defpondin^g 
Monarch retted his falling hopes. But before 
it -could be employed, he faw it ^lecelTary 
to difmifs from his councils fuch perfons., as 
were more, likely to beCray, than leeond, f(? 
ilefperate a meafure. .Mr. Neijkerhad aU 
ready given aiwple teftimony to the nation 
Ojf his abilities as a financier, an^ of his in- 
tegrity as a m^ift. In politics ,and religion. 
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lie poflefled the moft enlarged ideas. He 
kttrafted the eyes of all, ?is perhaps, the man 
in France, who could refcue the nation from 
ruin, or arreft its fall. In order to gratify 
the unanimous Wifhes of hife countrymen, he 
hkd been called tb fhare in the councils o£ 
his Sovereign. 'Necker is, therefore, pri- 
vately difmifled, and Broglio commanded 
to ailemble the army in the vicinity of the 
capital. The AlTembly and the nation irole, 
as one man, in dfeferice^of thfe banifhed mi- 
niften * An addrefs from the former, the 
moll bold, perhaps, and fpirited, ever ad- 
drefled to Majefty, feconded by a powerful 
militia raifed by the latter^ compelled the 
timid and mifguidfed Monarch to Abandon 
his defigns. He was warned, that ttoops, 
deeply tindlured with j:he prevailitig fenti- 
ments of the times, and ftrongly impelled by 
the ties of nature and affection, might forget 
that they were Ibldiers, while they remem- 
bered they were rhdn. The King, there-^ 
forfe difp^tfed his army, and furrendered to 
the difcretion of his people the prerogatives 
of a Crown which, for many iiges, feemed 
above their controul. . By fteps^ thus r^pid 
and aftonifhing, was that revolution accom^ 
plifhed in France^ which, atprefent, engages 
the attention of all Europe, and of Which 
the happy effedls will^perhapsj reach the laffeft 
pofterity. 
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LETTER IV. 

H E probable confequences of the late 
revolution in France, with regard to that 
country, and the reft of Europe, are more 
difficult to afcertain than the caufes from 
which it has arifen. The world is perhaps 
not yet old enough, Jto enable us to decidey 
what will be the refult of a fituation never 
yet exadlly paralleled in any p^rt of its- 
hiftory. 

I am aware, that it is the opinion of many, 
that as often as the fubje<Sls of a defpotic go* 
vernment, who have far advanced in luxuryy 
and the vices of opulence, attempt to throw 
olF the yoke, they muft, after a few convul- 
live efforts, fall back under the rod of ty- 
ranny. Such efforts are like the adventiti- 
ous ftrength and fpirits that are fpmetimes 
communicated to the natural body during 
the paroxifms of a difeale; the caufes of 
which are no fooner removed, than the con- 
ftitution links down to its ufual tone. 

Thefeperfons lay it down as a ix^axim. 
That a certain portion, both of knowledge 
and virtue, is neceflary to conftitute and 
maintain f reedoni. If deftitute of thefe qua- 
lities, men may fubvert an eftablifhed go- 
vernment ; but without moderation and vir- 
tue, laws can have no authority. Incapable, 
therefore, of fubmitting to law, they muft be 

controuled 
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cototrouled by power. A mercenary and mu- 
tinous foldiery will always be ready to be- 
come the inftrument of defpotifm, in the 
hands of the perfon who is moft dilpofed 
to gratify their avarice, or indulge their li- 
centioufnels. 

Such obfervations, they fuppofe, are il- 
luftrated and confirmed by the many feeble 
and irregular efforts made, under the Ron^an 
Emperors^ to recover the ancient conftitu- 
tion of the Republic. In fuch a ftate, the 
more frequently attempts are made to pro- 
cure freedom, the more heavily mufl the 
people feel the weight of oppreflSon. Oppo- 
lition irritates power; infurre6lion provokes 
cruelty. Every new commotion that is fup- 
prefTed adds frefh vigour and acrimony to 
the power ofdefpotifm. 

So far as the prefent ftate of France refem-* 
bles that of ancient Rome, fo far will this 
argument be conclulive. The flightefl ob- 
fervation will, however, difcover a very wide 
difference between the one and the other. 
In ibme of the great cities o( France, a few 
individuals may be arrived at a flate of ve- 
nality and corruption of rftanners incompa- 
tible with independence. This, however, is 
f^r from being the cafe with the great body 
of the people, In virtue, induflry, and know- 
ledge, thefe no more refemble the idle, ex- 
travagant, «id debauched citizens of Rome^ 
than the kingdom of France refembles an 
empire which comprhended the vfhole of 
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the then known world. The inflruflioni^ 
delivered by the people of Fra*nce to their 
Reprefentatives in the National Aflembly, 
are a faithful portrait of their feAtimentS. 
The/ form a Golle6lion of tlte raoft interefting 
ftate -papers that ever were written. They 
recommend the forming of highways and 
canals; the in>provement of agriculture, and 
encouragement of commerce; a provifion' 
t for the adminiftration of juftiee : They point 
out the moft lalutary reftraints on arbitrary 
power ; on the expenditure, and application 
of the national rcventie: They are di6lated 
with a fpirit unparalleled in hiftory ; a fpi-? 
rit at prelent univerfal in France: They prove 
inconteftibly, that the fun of liberty and fcU 
ence has arifen in the land, by which the 
clouds of defpotifm muft finally be difpelled. 
I'^ccidents, perhaps, may occur, which for a 
while may prevent thefe eJBTe^ls ; but follow" 
they unavoidably muft. So long as* the ha-^ 
bits and fentiments of the nation continue, fo 
long muft it be free. The maxim, That al! 
government is founded on opinion, is unde- 
niably juft. Amidft opinions, therefore, 
univerfally favourable to liberty, defpotifia 
cannot poffibly fubiift. 

To thefe confiderations-we may add, that 
the fcience of government is now better un« 
derftood, than it was in ancient times. The 
experience of three thoufand years-has greatly ' 
improved human knowledge and arts, of 
which jLM'ifprudence makes an important- 
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Wanch. The inveation of printing has dif- 
-jFufed knowledge more generally than it; 
^ould peflibly hav^ been in earlier periods 
of the world. That information, of which 
mankind wer^e then in poflT^ffion.^ could by 
no means be fo ^afily acquired by every 
individual as at prefeat* The idea of repre- 
ientation, that happy expedient bj^ which free- 
domis perpetuated in modern times, was not 
formerly underftood. By this invention, a 
whole community may x:oncui: in framing 
Xhe laws by which it is governed, without 
Jbeing endangered by thofe tumults and .com^ 
motions that are infeparable from large af- 
iemblies. Th? iaftitution of trials by jurors, 
whioh in all free ftates is juftly regarded as 
J:he great palladium of liberty^ m alfo of 
modern invention* By thefe fublidiary con- 
trivances, liberty may be preferved in a 
country, ^midfl: ,a Ihuller proportion of vir- 
Jue, thsLn could have fufficed for that pur- 
pofe jin the ancieni world. Thefe circum-^ 
ftances \yhen taken ^nio conlideration, feetn 
to warrant the ^onclulion, that the late 
phange in the goveir^jqaent jof our country, 
will prove lafting ii^ iis confequences. If fo, 
there happily can be entertained no doubt of 
its beneficial influence on tlie ponditiou of 
the people. Virtue, knowledge, and freedom, 
are the grand requifites of national happinefs, 
IVithout thele, no fociety ever poilefled com- 
fort, with them^ none was ever unhappy, 
Qa the laft, however, the two firft wholly 
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depend. Liberty founded on equitablie laws, 
is intima1;ely conne^ed with all that is efti^ 
mable or worthy in human nature. No 
Iboner are mens perfons and property fecured, 
than induftry and opulence are difFufed in 
fociety. When their circumftances are eafy» 
and their minds unfettered by tyranny, they 
recover the ufe of their faculties^ Pleafure 
attends every exercife of the underftanding. 
The human mind will always be improved, 
where it is not oVerawed by authority. This 
will ftill more infallibly happen, if fuch im^ 
provement lead to confideration And pre* 
forment in the community. 

The qualities of the heart are no lefs in* 
terefted here. Freedom is the parent of 
virtue as well as of knowledge. , Treat a 
man unworthily, and he will' foon become 
lefs virtuous. Every generous and manly 
fentiment languifhes in a ftate of oppreffion, 
Revenge cowardice, diffimulation, every paf^ 
fion which can torment the heart, and render 
life a curfe, is the natural produdlion of fuch 
a condition. An enlightened citizen, in the 
pofleffion of wealth and independence, is far- 
ther removed from the condition of a Have, 
trembling under the rod of his mafter, 
than the latter is from a beaft. They are in 
the two oppofite extremes of the fcale of hu- 
man happinefs. ... 

The truth of this realbning is not founded 
in fpeculation ; it is confirmed by the ex- 
perience of ^very ^ge, and the concurring 
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teftimony of all nations. Compare the 
fplendour and happinels of the ancient in. 
habitants of Greece and Italy, with the mean 
and wretched ftate of their abjeft pofterity; 
and you rauft be convinced, that the mere 
abufes of government can convert the moft 
fertile fields into a barren defert. They 
can change heroes into flaves, and patriots 
into monks. 
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. A D not the induftry of our countrymen 
been crufhed by oppreffion, the demon whicli 
has produced thatftagnationof bufinefs, that 
poverty and wret<:hednefs, fb confpicuous iijt 
•every part of the kingdom, Franoe, from her 
natural advantages, muft have reached a 
more refpe6lable flatioo in Europe, than fhe 
has ever yet attained. What degrees of im- 
provement are attainable in a country, com* 
padl and populous and blefjed with a foil 
and climate fuperior, perhaps, to any in.the 
world, it is not eafy to determine; it is fuf* 
ficient to affirm, what is the undeniable re- 
fult of the reflexions I lately fent you, that 
» vaft acgeffion of wealth and happinefs to 

the 
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the people ipuft flow from their late acquU 
fitioii of liberty. 

But the advantages refulting from the 
freedom of France will not be limited to 
that country alone. Its happy effects will, 
in all probability, fooner or later be felt iri 
every quarter of the world. That jealpufyi 
with which nations too frequently viev7 the 
profperity of each other, is as unreafonable 
as it is mean. No people ever yet acquired 
wealth and independence, without enabling 
others alfo to thrive. Twenty-four millions 
of people, therefore, railing their unanimous 
voice in favour of the rights of human na- 
ture, muft yield heart-felt fatisfaftion tq 
every frieijd of mankind. They ought to 
be feconded by the good wilhes of all Europe. 
Such a crowd of witnelles in the caufe of 
freedom deferve well of their fpecies ; ihey 
ought to be applauded by njankind, and their 
example held in everlafting remembrance. 
The neighbouring nations, inparticular, ought 
to wifh them fuccefs, and to prevent any 
-iinifter accident from interrupting th^itglo- 
rious career which th«y have begun, the ad- 
vantages of which they themfelvts muft foon 
fhare. 

^ In order to illuftrate this point, it is firft 
to be obferved, that France, if its liberty re- . 
main peraianent, v5/ill become a commercial 
country, and by confequence it will be lefa 
inclir^ed to go to war, which is the ruin ol 

commerce^ 
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pommerce. This is the natural tendency nf 
freedom where^ever it has tfeen enjoyed. 
The warlike fpirit of oujr nation, arifing 
from the uncontroled pride and ambition of 
monarchs, has defolated France; ^nd, fop 
more than two centuries, ha§ been the Icourge 
of Europe. Could the devailations ai)d cru- 
elties of which our Government has been the 
caufe, have been prevented, Europe would 
probably have aflumed a very dinerept ap^ 
petlrance from what it naw exhibits. The 
treafures it has wafted, and the lives it ha? 
lacrificed, could they bereftored, would mak^ 
the largeft empire in the world populous and 
happy. Our ambafladors, in every country 
to whiph tliey were fent, aflumed the haugh- 
tinefs of their mafters, ai^d became the fac- 
tors of diflention and war. They pretended 
lo govern the different Courts where they 
relided : Every negociation of a pacific ten* 
ijency they eafily thwarted, by an abfurd 
pretext, of which they often availed them- 
selves, that it was incpnfiftept with the glory 
of their fovereign. Thus, th^y imagined^ 
jthat they exalted the character of their Mo- 
narch, by afcribing to him the paflions of a 
beaftofprey, or Ijy invefting pLixn with the 
trophies of a butcher.- — The continuance of 
pur liberty, it would feem, will be fpUpWed 
by this important confequence, the ^relief of 
the world from an evil of the firft magni- 
tude. Commerce will acquire vigour in 
tranquillity. Armies will be diminifhed in 
' ^^ their 
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their number: And that treafure which was 
formerly withdrawn from trade, and applied 
to the deftruftion of lives, will flow in more 
ufeful channels, where it will tend to cherifti 
happinefs, and increale population. 

Farther, The reftoration of our liberty 
will gradually draw after it the emancipa- 
tion of other nations from religious and civil 
oppreffion. Situated in the heart of Europe, 
the tranra6lions 6f France will be obferved 
by all its neighbours. Its language, univer^ 
fally underftood, will not fpeak in the caule 
of freedom without being attended to. More 
liberal ideas, both in politics and religion, 
will unavoidably be difleminated. When^ 
ever a laudable example is fhown it is lel- 
diora dropped without imitation: and the 
ftandard of liberty, once ere6led, will never 
want followers of fufficient intrepidity to 
uphold it. That dreadful train of calamities 
which has ariferi from bigotry and fuperftitiorj 
will be removed. Religion, when properly 
underftood, is the beft friend to order and 
happinefs. But the choiceft gift of the Su» 
prerae Being to his creatures, by the corrupt 
inventions of men, has been converted into 
the greateft curfe. 3y framing abfurd codes 
of feith, and defending them with cruelty, 
every nation in Europe has been plunged into 
^n abyfs of wretched barbarity. Inftead of 
enforcing the obligations of virtue and mur 
taal love, religion has b^ meigL been made 

the 
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the grand argument for perlecuting and 
damning each other. 

When the world beholds a great nation 
viewing religion as an objedl of k'ational en- 
fluirj, as a fyftera founded upon truth, and 
fupported by realbn, it will become wifen 
Men will at laft be perfuaded, that a true 
religion has nothing to fear from candid 
invdligation ; that a falfe one cannot, ought 
not to be defended. Tliey willbe at length 
convinced, that by endeavouring to maintain 
and) propagate it by force and cruelty, they 
offer Chriftianity the groffeft affront ; for, 
by this, they avow that it is deftitute of evi- 
dence, and incapable of other fupport. True 
religion needs no fuch corrupt aids. Ac^ 
cordingly, we find from hiftory, that perfe* 
cution was never employed to enforce it; 
hni always to defend the grofs fuperftitions 
and abfurd inventions of men. . Serious en- 
quiry into religion will always be approved 
by every good man, for it is an attempt to 
^.fbertain what is of infinite importance. Such 
was never yet oppofed, but by thole who 
live by the gains of falfehood. That people 
which has curtailed thefe, has deprived de^ 
ceit and impofture of a proportionable num-. 
ber.of abettors. Such has been the condu6t 
of the inhabitants of Britain ; fuch too will 
be the condu6t of the French, fhould their 
prefent government continue. England, le- 
parated from the continent by the fea, and 
yfing a language there not underftood, could 

not 
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pot immediately a|Fe6l the reft of Europe, by 
the change of its religion and government 
To its reparation from the Romifh Church, 
however, may be afcribed whatever portion 
pf freedpm has fince been enjoyed in the 
Chriftian world. Before that period, the 
man who had dared to exercife his reafon 
on a fubje6l which more ne?irly than any 
other concerned him, had not a fpot on the 
face of the earth to which he could fly for 
fafety. He would have more fecurely truftecj 
)iis life with the tygers of Africa, th^n witl> 
his fellow creatures. The religious tenets 
adopted by the Engliftx are perflaps deeply 
tinctured with the ignorance and intolerant 
JDigotry of the age in which they were framed; 
a fpirit ilUfuited to the liberality and know- 
ledge of the prefent times : What is more 
to be lamented, its fyftem is ftill fupported 
by many fever^ reftri61:ions, which can have 
no other tendency than to previent improve* 
jnent and perpetuate error, Still, however, 
|hat nation led the way; and it is our 
duty rather to admire them for doing fo 
jnucb^ th^n blan^e them fqr having done 
too little : A njpre liberal fyftem of policy 
may be expeft^d fjroni the enlightened rpem- 
bers which compofe our Natiqnal Allembly^ 
By them, I fondly hope, that a more cdm- 
plete vi6lory will fpeedily 1)Q gjjin^d ovej: 
bigotry, ignorance, and perfecution. Frances 
has at laft flopped forward into that ftqtion 
^mon^ the natioi|s of Europe to v;h^ch fhe. 

is 
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is ifttitled by the numbers and the know- 
ledge of her inhabitants. Ste, it may be 
hoped, will lead them on to that grand sera 
of human affairs, in which the reign of ty- 
ranny and fuperftition fhall come to a clofe. 
That pretended infallibility Which has, for 
fo many centuries, ufurped a terrible domi- 
nion over the- minds and conlciences of men, 
is in one half of Europe, already fecretly 
hated, and in the other openly contemned. 
The reformation of abufes in one country, 
feems to be preparing the way for com- 
pleter triumphs over impofture in others; 
and the time is not perhaps far dift ant when 
the jurifdiftion of the Roman See will be 
confined to its original limits. 



LETTER VL 



1 AM truly affefted by your account of 
thofe horrid outrages, which you inform me 
ftill continue to difgrace the abetters of a 
noble caufe. Although I have myfelf fa 
narrowly efcaped the fatal effe6ls of mif^ 
guided zeal and ill-founded fufpicion, I ftill 
feel a warm intereft in the fate of my coun- 
try. The evils arifing from the fury of the 
populace are indeed to be deplored ; but ftill 

we 
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we are to remember that they are the evils 
only of a day. It is not to be expefted, 
that men who are governed Jby th^ im- 
pulfes of a paflion which they never have 
been accuftomed to feel, will keep within 
the bounds of moderation. When the 
firft tranfports are fubfided, a regularity 
and decorum will fueceed, better fuited to 
the dignity of our prefent enterprifes. 

In my laft letter, I freely fubmitted to 
you my reflexions on the paeific influence 
our new conftitution muft have on the po** 
litxcs of Europe, and on the grateful profpedt 
it affords of the abolition of religious tyranny. 
I now conclude my remarks upon that fub* 
jeft, with confidering the efie6l$ of the Re- 
volution on the civil liberties of the reft of 
Europe. 

Every civil government has the lame ends 
in view. They are all inftitutions of men 
for the prefer vation of their lives and pro- 
perties againft invafion; and for fecuring to 
all the- members of the community that equal 
portion of freedom to which all are equally 
intitled. Laws are regulations for, the at- 
tainment of thefe ends. The magiftrates are 
thofe perfons invefted by the public with 
authority to execute them. It is the duty of 
every fubjedl to pay obedience to the laws, 
and reverence to the magiftrate. The ma- 
gill rate owes prote6lion to the community, 
and a regard to the rights of the people. 

Thefe 
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Thefe are mutual obligations, without the 
performance of which, the purpofes of go- 
vernment can never be attained. 

When, however, we apply thefe principles 
to the political eftablifhments of nations, 
there is hardly 'bne inftance in which they 
feem to have guided their conduit. Human 
governments have too frequently been the 
combinations of the ftrong againft the weak, 
of the rich againft the poor. Princes, in- 
ftead of becoming the prote6tors of their 
fubjefts, have fet them an exaniple of in. 
juftice, by becoming their oppreiGRjrs* Con- 
fidering themfelves as a different fpecies of 
fceings, they firft defpife and then enflave 
them* Inftances in which kings have re- 
helled againft the people, are perhaps an 
hundred to one of luWe6ls rebelling againft . 
their kings. Submimon has degenerated 
into fervility; and that power delegated 
for protection, having exceeded all propor- 
tion to the end propofed by it, has been 
c^ercifed for the purpofe of oppreffion. In- 
flead of being thefervant of the public, the 
chief magiftrate has generally regarded the 
nation as his pro^rty ; a property which 
he views himfelf intitled to employ, as he 
judges will prove moft conducive to the 
gratification of his pride, vanity, or ambition. 
From him, inftead of deriving protection, 
the fubje6t generally has fuffered moft ; and 
the guardian of the rights of the people is 

the 
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the p^rfbri ffotn whom they have moft id 
fear. 

Ihe example' of France will not only en- 
courage other nation's, but in fome meafure 
compel th6m hy neceffity to reftore their' 
go'ternments t6 thefe original principles. 
"When the advantages of a good conltitution 
»re felt and enjoyed in on6 coulitry, others 
vfill he eager to piart?cipite thenri. Without 
thi^, they \;t^ill; be lefs able to' fupport a 
competition either in commerce or in war* 
It is long fince the youth of all nations have 
refbrted to France, as the fchool of gooci 
breeding and elegant accompliftiments. The 
peri6d has it length Arrived When they may 
rfeceive in that country itibre important in-? 
ftru6lion. To create a relifh for freedom, it 
needs only to be tatfted. Men will not fail 
to commend and to imitate at home what 
g^ve them' pleafure abroad. To this we may 
add, that if other countries continue fyrart- 
rrical, they will be depopulated : France will 
then become the commori receptacle of the 
induftrious ^nd ^nterpriling of all nations- 
It is by refugees from the tyranny of king^ ' 
that the free States of Europe have' the 
greateftacquifitions to their commerce, ffefh 
fupplies of hands, of enterprile^ of induftry, 
and of capital. 

If the FrenA retain that liberty whicft 
they have fo gloriouHy acquired, the com- 
merce of other nations, as well as their free^ 
dom, will be' increafed by it. If we become 

a com-^ 
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d. commercial people, our wealth will accu- 
triulate ; and, as opulence increafes, we will 
purchafe more of the commodities of other 
nations, and become more punftual in pay- 
ment. The wants of a people, as well as of 
an individual, multiply in proportion as their 
fortune is Enlarged : Like an individual, too, 
they become tietter cuftomersj for, as their 
wants have not the neceffities, but the lux- 
uries of lifefol^theirobje6l, the commodities 
of other countries muft be purchafed to 
lupply thenl^ What an immenfe acceffiori. 
to the commerce of the world would the 
continent of Africa afford, were that vaft 
country peopled by civilifed and enlightened: 
nations* It is a delufive idea, that nations 
which are rivals In commerce ftahd in the 
fame degree of hoftile competition, as nati- 
ons at war. _ Rivalfbip in this point pro- 
duces effedts diametrically oppofite : By ex- 
citing emulation, it promotes induftry, and 
tends ultimately to promote the real irite- 
refts of both. The notion of one country 
rivalling the manufa6tures of others, and un- 
derfelling them, is equally groundlefs^ The 
manufa6tures of one country, and its com^ 
modities, are in a great meafute peculiar to 
itfelf. There are fome in which it excels ; 
others which it cannot fo eafily produce. It 
is better that every country ihould be con- 
fined to thole articles in which it is fuperior, 
than, by forcing others for which it is unfit, 
turn trade from its natural channel. To deal 

D in 
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in commodities which othejr nations can 
afford cheaper is a lofing concern, and the 
fooner any country abandons it the more 
certainly does it confult its advantage. 

But the moft folid and immediate benefit 
refulting from the prefent ftate of our go- 
vernment, is the freedom which commerce 
will obtain. Thofe enlightened chara6lers 
in the direftioti of our affairs^ will undoubt* 
edly abolilh monopolies, impofitions, reftric- 
tionsj and all thofe abfurd regulations on 
trade, which have hitherto only tended to 
reprels its fpirit, and limit its extent. The 
advantages of this, and the afcendant it will 
immediately give us, will oblige other na- 
tioiis to adopt the fame meafures in felf- 
defence. Without this, it will be impoffible 
for them to fupport a competition on equal 
ground. Thus, by mutual attention to their 
own intferefts, nations reciprocally improve 
and benefit each other. There is room 
enough in the world for them all. The rich 
continent of Afia alone muft open a vaft field 
for commerce, were its intercourle, what it 
never has been, fully opened up, and its trade, 
freed from reftraints, prote6ted, and not re- 
prefled, by the different governments of Eu- 
rope. Here is a field for the induftty of 
every commercial country in this quarter of 
the globe, beyond, perhaps, what it will ever 
be able to occupy. No induftrious people 
have reafon to dread their being fupplanted 
in trade. No fuch people ever yet have 

beeu 
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been indigent. The want of induftrj 
forced commerce will be able long to fu 
This is a deficiency for which nothing 
compenfate; a deficiency which, in fpi 
every fubftitute, muft unavoidably b 
tended with poverty. 
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LETTER m. 



HE very favourable manner in w 
you write of my reafbnings concerning 
extenfive benefits to be expe6led fror 
new government of France, has encour 
me to carry my refle6lions on that fubj€ 
a much greater length than I at firft inl 
ed. No two men, even of ec]pal infbrma 
perhaps have ever yet conhdered the ; 
lubjeift exadlly in a fimilar point of i 
A free communication of lentiments, tl 
fore, may afford new ideas, and addit 
conviftion to the minds of both. Wl 
Write you, without referve, my thoi 
^pon many fubje6ls with which you 
better acauainted than myfelf, it is in th 
lief that lome fentiments may arife in 
mind, which even you might not fe 
ftrongly before. Nothing could yiel< 
move iatlfiJ&i5tion, than to be able to c 
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even in the' mind of one man, a perfect per- 
fuafion of the great and permanent bleffings 
that flow from liberty. Were Frenchmen 
duly to appreciate the value of the prize they 
liave obtained, they would be in no danger 
of tamely allowing it to be fnatched from 
their hands. 

No fpeculations, and particularly none 
upon government, can be warranted juft, or 
be attended with perfe6l certainty. I would 
therefore do the utmoft injuftice to my own 
feelings, did I not freely avow, that I fee 
many difficulties ftill before us. There are 
dangers not a few yet threatening our lyftem, 
by which an old conftitution might be dag- 
gered, and a new one may, perhaps, be de- 
llroyed. The ariftbcracy in Ffance has al- 
^vays been powerful, and of late the Nobleffe 
have been attempting to increafe its privi- 
leges. The acrimony of debate in our po- 
litical ftruggles, has Iharpened and exalpe- 
rated its Ipirit. Whenev'er, therefore, a pro- 
per jun6ture occurs, its whole energy and 
power will be exerted to overturn the fabric 
T of liberty, before it can be properly cemented 
by time. At a period when thefe imaginary 
diftin6lions arifing from birth, which are fo 
little countenanced by realbn, were in every 
commercial country dwindling away, the 
privileges of our ariftocrats have been ex- 
tended. The moft important fituations, both 
in the law and the army, have been confi- 
dered as exclutively belonging to the Nobles. 

That 
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That order of men, whole education is com- 
inonly diflblute, whofe minds, from want 
of early difcipline, continue unimproved, 
was allowed to carry off the honours and 
rewards of virtue, and to entail the effe6ts 
of its incapacity upon the whole nation. At 
the expiration of the new legiflature, the arif- 
tocracy will certainly feel an inclination, and 
perhaps will not want an opportunity, of 
exciting confufion, before the ele6lion of a 
iecond. The rights of our ele6tors, neither, 
defined by precedent, nor fanftionedby time, 
place their pofTeflbrs in a delicate and ardu- 
ous fituation. Amid the open and avowed 
authority of the Nobles, and their fecret ma- 
chinations, they are undone fliould they for. 
a moment forget their refolution to be free. 
Theprefent National Aflembly ftands in a 
fituation entirely fingular. Few of the cir- 
cumftances attending it are likely ever again 
to occur, and therefore can with no propriety 
be adopted as precedents for a future one. 
Some of its members were at firft ele6led 
only for twelvemonths; others, till there- 
ftoration of government fhould be com* 
pleted. The dangers of an interregnum, 
in my opinion, cannot be lb prudently 
obviated as by allowing the prefent mem- 
bers to keep their feats, till the momejit 
that their luccellbrs are wholly elefiled, 
and ready to occupy them. At a future 
election fuch a precaution may become 

unnecefl5jr>r 
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unneceflary, and therefore ought not to be 
adopted. 

The magnitude of our national debt may 
prove another fource of commotions, dange* 
rous to the new government. If the failure 
of an individual, in extenfive bufineft, pro- 
duce mifchief far and wide, in a commercial 
country, the infolvency of government muft 
be followed by calamities dreadful almoft 
beyond conception. Sufpicion and diftruft 
will be carefully infufed into the people, by 
the difaffefted, againft their reprefentatives. 
Their fiifferings may dilpofe them to credit 
jRich ; and the National AlTembly may be- 
come as odious to the people, as it has hi- 
therto been applauded by them. Mutual 
diftruft may be followed by infurre6lions, 
and the military may eftablifli arbitrary 
power in the perfbn moft ikilled to di- 
reft it. 

In oppofition to this, however, it may be 
conlidered, that the ftate of the nation, to 
every intelligent obferver, muft appear far 
from being defperate. Its refources leem 
Hiperior to itg neceflities, although they for- 
merly were centered alone in the prefent 
financier, and in the AiSembly. Both are 
entitled to the utmoft confidence of the na- 
tion. Either, it may be hoped, will prove 
equal to the arduous taik of averting a pub- 
lic infolvency, Every day which the go- 
vernment ehjoy:s tranquillity, muft confer 
upon it addition?il (jredit and ftability. 

Should 
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Should the intended appropriation of the 
revenues of the church be fully acquiefced 
in by the nation, that event itfelf will in time 
operate our redemption. 

I am the more pleafed with this circum- 
ftance, hecaufe the accumulation of debt in 
the moft opulent and well eftabliftied go- 
vernments has tended uniformly to enfeeble 
them. In the Italian States, Spain^ Holland, 
and England, and wherever the pra6lice of 
funding has been adopted, it has always 
pioduced a debility. The wiifeft politicians 
have been of opinion, that the Englifh muft 
either deftroy their national debt, or it muft 
deftroy them. The Stock Exchange is the 
place where you feel tTie pulfe of the nation ; 
and^ whatever be the lentiments of 'thofe 
numerous quacks by which it is watched, its 
quick and faltering movements begin to an- 
nounce an he6lic conftitution. • 

Farther, there are dangers to be apprehepd* 
ed by the conftitution of France, from the - 
interference of the neighbouring nations. 
The ariftocrats, banifhed as they have been to 
foreign countries, will ufe every endeavour 
to intereft them in their eaufe. Should an 
enemy, at their inftigation, invade the CQun^ 
try, its ftandard will be the general rendez- 
vous of all the malcontents of the nation; a 
part, Ivpwever quiet and^ contemptible it may 
at pre&nt appear, ftill far from being incon- 
iidjerable. From it, more real danger may 
be apprehended than from ^^ny army that 

could 
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cpuld be led into Franpe by the mofl: power- 
ful monarch in Europe. Were the national 
militia to a6t with concert and unanimity, 
it is fully fufficient for the external defence 
of the kingdom. In the prefent ftate of 
France; the eftbrts of a maritime power 
againil our fettlements in the Weft and Eaft 
indies are much more to be apprehended 
than any dire6t attack againft pur liberties 
by a foreign enemy* 

Happily for the nation, the. prefent ftate 
of Europe does not portend a calamity lb 
fatal to its commerce, A jun6ture more fa- 
vourable to our liberty has not occurred dur- 
ing the prefent century, than the moment 
at which the late revolution commenced^ 
The neareft, and moft powerful of our neigh- 
boursj are either a6lually engaged in hoftili^ 
ties, or have not yet recovered from that eur 
feeblement occafioned by the late war. The 
two Imperial Courts have bufinefs upon their 
hands, which is not likely to come to a. 
fpeedy terminatipn. The Pruffian Monarch^^ 
who alone feems capable of much exertion, 
is too near the fcene of aftioi^ to remain 
long an inadlive fpeftator of the enterprifes 
of thefe ambitious neighbours. In full poC- 
feilion of the bleflings of peace, apd the be- 
nefit of an extenfive commerce, the Englifh 
nation cannot, with wifdom, hazard thefe 
advantages for any precarious acceflion of 
territory it might obtain by attacking our 
Settlements Should the policy of this nation 
- ^ prove 
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prove the dupe of its ambition^ there is fllll 
a probability that it will not pofleis the power 
of molefting us : Its prelent alliances will in 
all probability foon involve it in thofe con^ 
tentions that are faft fpreading upon the Con* 
tinent. The Princes of Germany and Italy^ 
and Spain itlelf, have already begun to feel 
the etteiSls of the liberty of France on the 
minds of their fubje<Sls. The utmoft reach 
of their policy, or the greateft efforts of their 
^wer, will not, perhaps, be long able to de- 
tend their prerogatives againft the encroach-* 
ments of that fpirit of freedom, with which^ 
from our example, and in fpite of every 
contrivance to extinguifti or check it^ their 
fubjefts have lately begun to be animated. 

It was the peculiar felicity of the Englifh 
natipn to be allowed during their civil wars 
to decide their battles by their own ftrength. 
The fame efforts that nearly two centuries 
ago in that ifland terminated in the efla- 
bliihment of freedom, were made in other 
nations of Europe nearly at the fame period, 
but 'vere attended with confequences verv 
different .In England, furrounded by the 
fea, commerce had produced a more general 
Ipirit of independence, and the principle of 
loyalty yielded atlaftto the love of freedom. 
In France and Spain, where commerce was 
lels extenfive,^ and where the Sovereign had 
?L better opportunity of deriving ^fTiftance 
from his neighbours, liberty was deflroyed 
^d defpotifm eflablifhed upon its ruins! 
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Our nation was, at that time, jin a fituation 
very different from the prefent. The people 
were then but half enlightened. Theconteft 
for religious and civil liberty, after occafion- 
ing a Jlong train of the moll dreadful cala« 
xnities, was at laft decided in favour of bi- 
gotry and arbitrary power. At prefent the 
tranquillity of France has been protradted^ 
by the moderation of the people, to a period 
when the nation was fully ripe for a change* 
The citizens, alnjioft with one voice, aflerted 
their rights; and the adverfe party have 
not been able to ftrike a lingle blow. Such 
are the revolutions of a civilized period, 
when compared with ruder times. By means 
thus glorious and happy, has the liberty of 
France been obtained '. Neither the extent 
nor eifefts of the dangers to which it may 
hereafter beexpofedcanbefuUy afcertained : 
The joy of the patriot muft, therefore, be 
mingled with fear, and his happinel^ fome* 
times clouded with that folicitude, which the 
uncertainty of all human acquifitions mufk 
ever occafion. To-morrow I fet out upon a 
tour to Scotland. I fhall relu6l?intly bid 
adieu to this fiourifhing metropolis, where 
liberty has long hadherundifturbed abode. 

VivHefelices^ quihus eji foriuna peraSia 
Jamjua: nos alia ex aliis in fata vocamur. 
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LETTER Vn. 

X HAVE already made Home progrefs in 
tbat tour, which my laft would inform you 
I was about to undertake; and as my time 
in this part of the ifland will be very much 
circumfcribed, I fhall not take up any part 
rf it in advertifing you at what Aages I have 
alighted, how I have dined, what accommo« 
dation I have met with, how I fpend my 
evenings, and mzny more interefting particu* 
lars with which the books of travellers arc 
fo abundantly ftored. My intention is to 
offer y^u a very fhort delineation of tho 
prefent ftate of the inhabitants of Scotland, 
with regard to their religious fentiments, 
their government, commerce, and arts. If 
I fail to afford you either pleafure or infor-r 
/mation, I give you full liberty to impute it 
wholly to my want of capacity. '1 he fubjetSt 
will always be important. I am well aware 
that any fcanty intelligence I may fend you, 
can give but little affiftance, in that great 
enterprife in which you have taken fo ho« 
nourable a part, to a mind already enriched 
with every information in political fcienco 
which Europe can afford. The JEnglilh go<» 
vernment in particular, you have lludied 
from your infancy; and I believe few of its 
fubJeAs underftand it better: With regar4 

to 
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to this northern kingdom, we have not the 
fame opportunities. 

At one period, you well know, that . the 
French were more intimately conne6ted with 
Scotland, than perhaps any country. It 
had been long in oiir alliance, and we had 
once the profpeft of uniting it for ever, by 
the fruit of an ill-fated marriage, to an em- 
pire already too extenfive. No two countries 
have differed more widely from each other, 
than Scotland has lately done from itfelf* 
Formerly the moft weak, fa6lious, and arifl 
tocratical in Europe, the government was 
diftra6led by the hoftilities of a barbarous 
nobility, who tyrannized over an ignorant,, 
poor, and favage vaflalage. It is at prefent 
cultivated by the united efforts of a fbber, 
induftrious, and perfevering people. 

Were it poffible to enter Scotland by . any 
other quarter than that of England, it might 
be deemed ^ very thriving and profperous 
kingdom ; for its fubje6ts are carrying on its 
improvement, by every method which inge* 
nuity can fuggeft, or afliduity perform. It is 
not perhaps more than lixty years lince the 
ftate of the country began materially to alter ; 
but during that period, perhaps, no fociety 
has ever made fuch rapid fteps in civiliza-r 
tion and induftry. Compared, however, with 
its lifter kingdom, it is certainly, feveral 
fiages behind, and has many difficulties to 
encounter, which, unlefs to Scotfmen, would 
appear infurmountable. The climate i§ cold 

and 
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and boifterous. The weather for one half of 
the year is continually wet and foggy. The 
mountains in the north, which comprehend 
two*thirds of the kingdom, prefent to the 
traveller's eye a boundlefs and dreary wafte. 
Formerly thefe mountains, where an eternal 
filence alone feemed deftined to reign; a 
filence then only interrupted by the croaking 
of ravens, or the fall of catarafts from their 
tremendous precipices ; proved an inacceffi* 
ble barrier to the Roman armies, and fixed 
the limits of their empire. Thefe mountains, 
however, have not been able to reftrain the 
enterprifing fpirit of the Scots. Among them 
they have begun to build towns for the pur- 
pofe of extending their fiiheries, and of 
opening up new fources of wealth and in- 
duftry in the furrounding ocean. The breed 
of cattle and Iheep has been carefully im- 
proved. Premiums are inftituted for this 
purpofe, and for encouraging the growth of 
flax, and manufa6luring of wool. Great 
portions of barren land have been inclofed, 
and planted with trees. Every meafure has 
been adopted which can advance hufbandry 
or commerce. The nation, roufed after a 
long period of torpid idlenefs and flavery, 
feems to be aftuated by one fpirit, that of 
induftry ; a fpirit which has begun to per* 
vade its moft inacceffible wilds. 

This rapid progreis of improvement in 
Scotland muft be deemed the more extraor- 
dinary, as the former ftate of that kingdom 

feemed 
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ieemed by no means to forebode fo happy an 
alteration. Far removed from the feat of 
government, it pofleffed but a fmall fhare 
i£ circulating C2ifh, which is the ipring of 
bufineft, and gives energy to all the efforts 
of commercial nations. A great portion of 
the rents of its land was continually drained 
away to the capital, in order to fupply the 
neceffities of the proprietors, who were in* 
vited by pleafure or bufinefe to fpend their 
fortunes in that luxurious city.— -It would be 
unjuft, therefore, to draw any inferences un* 
favourable to the Scots, from the apparent 
inferiority of their wealth. That can only 
become generally diffufed, after a long and 
liiccefsful application to trade. 

At the time of the acceffion of the Stuarts 
to the Crown of England, Scotland, by its ^ 
frequent wars with that potent kingdom, was " 
comparatively in a ftate of barbarifm. After 
its kings were called to the government of a 
Ihore opulent country, their native kingdom 
enjoyed, under them, but a flepfather's care.' 
Mifled by the reprefentations of thofe who 
were intrufted with its affairs, and atSluated, 
as. they unfortunately were, with a narrow 
partiality for particular modes of worftiip, 
that femily laboured at innovations in the 
ettablifhed religion of Scotland. They irri- 
tated the clergy, who, in their turn, roufed 
the people into a ftate of wild and ungovern- 
able fanaticifm, which the good fenfe and 
learning of fucceeding times have never 
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been able wholly to correal; and which, in- 
ftead of allowing them to adopt thole im* 
provements which were begun in England, 
for feveral ages hardly left them any claim 
to be conlidered as rational beings. Delbif- 
ing every necelTary vocation in the preient 
life, under a pretext of zeal for religion, and 
of holy preparation for the next, they were 
continually engaged in covenanting, preach- 
ing, canting, and praying. As the great 
body of the people would never comply with 
the rites of the Epifcopal worlhip, they were 
prevented from publicly meeting in their 
religious houfes. They aflembled, there* 
fore, in conventicles, or retired to the woods, 
and vented their rage againft government 
in prayers, and in thofe fpiritual fongs which 
delcribed the affli6lions of David when per. 
fecuted by his enemies. In fuch ghoftly ex- 
ercifes would thefe aflemblies continue for 
feveral days together. Hence that gloomy, 
morofe, and unfociable air which has been 
deemed peculiar to the natives of this coun- 
try. Hence, too, their attachment to that 
primitive mode of teaching religion in the 
field. On the moft folemn feftival of their 
religion, it is not uncommon for feveral 
thoufands of the lower people to affemble 
together, in order to hear, for a whole day, 
the extempore, and, as they believe, infpired 
effufions of their fpiritual guides. A cuftom 
apparently better adapted to ericourage en^ 
thufiafm, than to promote virtue ;-— more 
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lubverlive of decency, than conducive to 
induftry or good order. 

While the zeal and fanaticifm raifed by 
the Proteftant leaders in other countries, 
where they fet up the ftandard of revolt 
againft Papal ufurpation, have been allowed 
gradually to fubfide, or have been fubdued 
by reafon; in Scotland they, ftill burn with 
almoft meridian warmth; and, amidft all the 
learning and knowledge which diftinguifh 
the eighteenth century, its clergy are ftill 
difputing among themfelves about the unin. 
telligible myfteries of faith, with all the 
rancour and animofity of the barbarous ages*. 
The fefts, into which the people are divided, 
are almoft as numerous as the counties, and 
are incenfed againft each other with an acri-. 
mony, which the power of the civil magiC 
trate, or the dread of Popery, alone can 
reftrain. 



LETTER Vlir. 



X 



HE illiberal fpirit which religion afl 
fumes in Scotland, begins gradually to fub- 
lide; and that wild enthufiafm, of whichi 
in ray laft letter, I attempted to give you an 
idea, is now chiefly confined to the. dregs. of 
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tile people in manufafturlng towns. Still j 
however, this nation is perhaps a whole cen- 
tury behind in that rational and manly im- 
partiality which manifefts itfelf daily in 
our National Aflembly, which reftored to 
the Jews the rights of citizens, and which 
aecrees, that every office in the ftate, whe- 
ther civil or military, fhall be equally attain- 
able by men of all perfuafions. 

An incident which happened only a few 
years ago, fully demonftrates the deep hold 
which religious bigotry ftill retains of the 
minds of this people. The government of 
Britain, afhamed of thofe rigorous penalties 
againft its Catholic fubjedls, which ft ill re- 
mained to the dilgrace of the legiflature, 
and animated with the generous purpofe of 
extending toleration to all religious fe6ls, 
carried through a bill for the relief of the 
Romanifts. In England, and particularly 
in Ireland, the Catholics are numerous; yet 
in thefe kingdoms the meafure was univer- 
fally approved. In this country they are 
ib inconliderable in number, and ib peace- 
able in their deportment, that their free- 
dom could not poffibly occafion any reafon- 
able alarm for the eftablifhed religion. Here, 
however, bigotry armed the people with the 
fury of incendiaries. Tumults fomented by 
fanaticifm leemed to fhake the throne, and 
compelled the legiflature to repeal a ftatute 
that h^d been dilated by reafbn, juftice, 
and humanity. Here the Pope is antichrift; 
his religion the whore of Babylon, fraught 
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With ten thoufand abominations ; and the cele * 
bration of mafs is a more formidable alarm , 
than the hoftile invafion of a veteran army^ 
In thi^ manner did a people, who juftify 
their revolt from the Catholic perfualion on 
account of its cruel and intolerant fpirit, 
openly ft and forth, in the eye of all Europe, 
the inglorious advocates of bigotry and per- 
fecution. They lately beheld a king oF 
France inviting a Froteftant to an important 
ftation in his councils^ in order to gratify 
the unanimous wiftiesof tvjenty-fbur millions 
of Catholics : A meafure which, had it been 
at the fame period adopted by the king of 
Britain, would, in all probability, have 
hurled him from his throne. Yet the Scots 
declaim indilcriminately againfl: the bigotry 
of Catholics-, and call themfelves reformed. 

Thus the hiftory of every age, and the 
experience of every country, tend to con- 
firm this melancholy truth, that of all paf- 
lions the religious one is the moft dangerous 
to civil government. On the flighteft irri* 
tation, it is ever ready to break out, and 
ftifle the fl:rongefl: fentiments of benevolence, 
and to fubvert every principle of order. 
There is one inflance among the Scots in 
which it difplays itfelf in a much more 
harmlels manner; that is, in the liftlefs 
aufterity with which they obferve Sunday. 

Till within thefe few years, the inhabi- 
tants of all the towns, except during the 
hours of public worfhip, kept themfelves 
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tiofely pent up In their chambers; and, by 
indolence^ flander, and prayer, fanftified, as 
they imagined, that facred day. Except 
\yhile walking to church, a ftillnefs pervaded 
the ftreets, like the dead of night : At times 
interrupted, and rendered more folemn by 
the ringing of bells and linging of pfalms. 
Imprefled (6 ftrongly by religious confi- 
derations^ you will perhaps imagine, that 
thefe people are diftinguiftied by Ibbriety 
and integrity of manners. — But alas! fuch 
is the weaknefs and inconfiftency of human 
nature^ that morality feldom in any country 
makes a part of the religion of the common 
people ; and it is generally never at a lower 
. ebb, than when pretenlions to fanftity are 
high. To intemperance the Scots have been 
notoriouily addidled; and, although that 
vice begins to wear out of faftiion, it feems 
ftill to be " the fin which moft ealily befets 
them." Among the higher ranks, you meet 
with all that candour and integrity whFch is 
infeparable from a man' of honour : Among 
the lower clafs, which is the religious, thefe 
virtues have never been remarkably confpi- 
cuous. Nor is this to be deemed furprifing i 
the irregularities and vices of other men 
may proceed from weaknefs or temptation ; 
a Scotchman may defend his from principle. 
The articles of his faith were drawn up and 
eftablifhed in the midfl of a civil war, dur- 
ing a period of grpfs fanaticifm and barba- 
rity ; they are by confequence flrongly mark- 
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ed with abfurdity.- Their do6lrines, of ab-* 
folute decrees, and of arbitraty eleiUon of 
finners ; of their cpnverlion by the tmpulles 
of irrefiltible grace ; of the ncceflity of hu- 
man actions ; of the Trinity and fatisfa6lion ;: 
are certainly the groflett infults on the un- 
derftanding. If thefe were, what they never 
will be, made a ftriiSt rule of a6^ion, they 
would completely level all diftin6lion be- 
tween virtue and vice, and open a door ta 
the greateft profligacy. Such is their boaft-^ 
ed vi6lory of reafon over the eftablillied re- 
ligion of the reft of Europe ? Where the 
clergy deal in profound myfteries^ and preach 
abfurdity, the people muft always be igno- 
rant; and ignorance is a powerful ingredient 
in fanaticifm. 

The firft innovators in religion in Scotland 
did all that could be expe6led from men in 
their circumftances. They had two parts 
to perform, neither of them free from diffi- 
culty* As far as they attacked eftablifhed 
opinions, they defended their c6ndu6V by an 
appeal to reafon; and pled before her tribu- 
nal the liberty of confcience : But they no 
fooner began to lay down their own religious- 
principles, than they alTumed the narrow 
and bigotted Ipirit of the age; and denied 
to others that liberty which they had fo 
lately claimed to themfelves. The reformers 
in Scotland had not well ellabliftied their 
tenets, by the legiflature of the kingdom, till 
they perfuaded it to infli6l tlie fame fevere 
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penalties on the former religion which they 
themfelves had fo lately felt. Their pofte- 
rity continue to enforpe their opinions oti 
^ach other, as far as they are permitted by 
the civil magiftrate, with all that furious 
;zeal which rendered the Catholic clergy fb 
juftly odious. This will in Ibme meafure 
account for that mixture of reafon and ab- 
furdity, of liberality and bigotry, fb oblerv- 
able in the eftablifhed doftrines of this 
country ; and alfo for that obftinate zeal with 
which thefe ftill continue to be defended. 

The religious ideas here taken notice of^ 
and that unjuftifiable condu6l to which they 
give rife, are confined to the loweft plafs of 
the people, and to the more illiterate part 
of the clergy. You will moft egregioufly 
err, fhould you apply the defcription to the 
whole of the ecclefiaftical order. There are 
many individupis of that body of men, whofie 
jcharafters are of the higheft worth and ref- 
pe6lability. Their writings, which have 
been tranflated into almoft every language 
of Europe, you yourfelf have reacl ; and cant 
therefore teftify how much they have con- 
tributed to adorn literature. Their compor 
fitions in philofophy, morals, and hiftory, 
have, in point of .merit, never perhaps been 
furpafTed by any, and muft be ranked by 
pofterity among the mofl: fucce:^ful attempts 
to enlarge the boundaries of human know- 
Ijedge. Neither their learning nor example, 
})owever, has yet been able to banilh entirely 
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that enthufiaflic fpirit, which has, for more 
than two centuriesj been the chara6leriftic of 
the vulgar. Satisfied with difcovering truth 
themfelves, they have ufed no ftrenuous efforts 
to reform the multitude, which they fuppofe 
muft always be governed by grofler fyftems 
of myftery and error. 



LETTER IX. 

i AM the piore particular in defcribing 
the fentiments of the Scots with regard to 
religion, becaufe many of Qur countrymen 
imagine, that, in their religious eftablifh- 
ment, that people have fp nearly attained 
perfeftion, that they merit indifcriminate 
imitation in forming our new conftitution. 
The niediocrity of the livings of the clergy, 
the equality of their r^k and authority^ 
and particularly the caution of the legilla- 
ture in circumfcribing the jurifdi6lion of 
the eccleliaftical courts, are the circumftances 
which perhaps tend moft to recommend it j 
yet, even in thefe particulars, it ought to be 
followed with great caution and referve. 
The adoption of its fornalels vvrorfhip, of the 
unintelligible dogmas of its faith, would 
perhaps be to remedy one evil at the expence 
pf a greater. 

That enthufi^fm of the people, which has 
Jiitherto proved the principal bar to their 
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improvement, feems depply interwoven with 
the conftitution of the church. Provoked 
by the licentious morals, and perhaps ftill 
more irritated by the feverity of the Catho- 
lic clergy, their firft reformers leem to have 
eagerly adopted whatever was moll contrary 
to the former perfuafion. The nation le- 
conded their views. The former mode of 
worfhip appeared burdened with too many 
repetitions, and an excefs of pomp, which 
did nt)t fufficiently inter eft the heart. They 
therefore abandoned all form, and indulged 
the wildeft flights of the imagination. While 
mens minds were overheated in the conteft, 
thefe were received as the fudden illaples of 
the fpirit By thus abandoning all form in 
public worfhip, a wide field is left open to 
the incurfions of fanaticifm ; a field in which 
too many of the clergy ftill range with rap^ 
turous delight. 

But the chief caufe of the religious fury 
of the people perhaps arifes from the fmall* 
nefs of the livings of the clergy, and the 
manner of their appointment. Originally 
fmall, the livings of the Scots clergy, from 
the rapid decreafe of the value of money in 
that country, have become an inadequate 
fupport for a perfon of liberal education, • 
Such a man, therefore, will defert the church 
for a profeffion of better emolument. A con- 
liderable portion of the clergy are from this 
circumftance men of low birth, who, by 
the fruits of their own induftry, have been 
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able to purchafe a Very fcanty education, 
and that not till after they have arrived at 
the years of manhood. After their appoint- 
ment to the church, thefe perfons muft of 
neceffity herd with the vulgar, whofe habits 
and fentiments fo nearly reiemble tlieir own* 
Among them they foon reaflume all thofe 
wild and myfterious notions which are inle- 
parable from that rank of life, and whicK 
their narrow education had but partially 
correfted. Hence all the polemical divinity 
and enthufiaftic notions of the laft century 
continue to be retailed among the believing 
multitude. Moral duties are negle6ted, he-r 
refies are • condemned, religious zeal and 
bigotry are perpetuated from one generation 
to another. 

The mode of appointing the clergy tends 
chiefly to increafe this dangerous evil. At 
the firft rife of the Proteflant religion its 
teachers were but few, and ill informed. 
They travelled over the country, and preach^ 
ed where-ever they were moft fafe and ac- 
ceptable. During fome fucceeding periods^ 
the people were allowed' to chufe or appoint 
them themfelves. They had no other fub^ 
fiftence but the precarious benefa6lions of 
their hearers. When the right of patronage 
was again bellowed on proprietors, the pa- 
rifliioners were ftill permitted to join with 
him in inviting their paftor. This form, 
which has now neither meaning nor validity, 
is Hill retained in the fettlement of preachers. 
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It holds cut to the people a falie idea of their 
own rights in this matter, which has often 
been the caufe of the moft dangerous infur- 
reftions. In manufafturing towns, whole 
inhabitants are, in general, illiterate and 
fanatical, this tumultuary fpirit of the peo- 
pie is increaled from the coincidence of their 
lentiments, the greatncis of their numbers- 
There they 3re inftigated too by that clals 
of the clergy I have already defcribed. There 
they either boldly ufurp the power of chuf- 
ing the paftor, or intimidate the patron to 
the. derelidlion of his rights. In either cafe, 
the circumftances of the incumbent are the 
lame. He finds it prudent to flatter thofe 
extravagances to which he owes his living; 
and to preach thofe grofs abfurdities from 
which he derives his confequence and popu- 
larityi Thus the zeal of the people, and 
fanatacifm of the clergy, reciprocally foment 
and iricreafe each other. The example of 
the towns is foon followed in the country ; a 
religious feri^'our burns throughout the whole 
nation, and ingrofTes every paflion. Com- 
merce and agriculture are objedts of lecon- 
dary confideration among men who view 
themfelves as advocates in the caufe of Hea- 
ven, or foldiers enTif^ed under the banners 
of Chrifl. The fpirit of liberty itfelf is ex* 
tinguifhed by thus receiving a falfe and un- 
worthy dire6lion. ' 

The grievances of patronage have, in 
Scotland, long been the fertile topic of po. 
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pular declamation. Oppofition to it, is al* 
moft the only fentiment of liberty which 
their bofoms feel : an obje6l, equally unjuf- 
tifiable iri the purfuit, and ufdefs in the at,- 
tainment. Can any thing be more unreafon^ 
able, than difturbing a religious fbciety, to 
which you are not bound to adhere ? Caa 
any purpofe be more uftlefs or inexpedient, 
than filling the church with an illiterate 
clergy, who defpife reafon, and difcourage^ 
virtue? Every Scotfman who diflikes the 
eftablifhment, is allowed to feparate from 
it, and to chufe whatever paftor he pleafes. 
And provided he is guilty of no overt a6t of 
immorality, he may himfelf preach the 
wildeft reveries that ever diftempered thp 
human imagination. 

A malady thus extenfive, and of (b long 
duration, has become inveterate and habitualf 
It can only be completely removed by a more 
general increafe of knowledge, and a morQ 
liberal fpirit in the people, which may give 
their gpnius a different dire6lion. . This 
fpirit has already begun to charajfterife the 
nation. The more alarming fymptoqis of 
fanaticifni might be alleviated, were patrons 
unanimoufly refolved to forego a little popu- 
larity, and, in the choice of the clergy, to 
confult the interefts of religion and learning. 
By promoting men of moderation and lite-r 
rature, they might allay thofe tumults which 
tlireaten the fubverfipn of order, and the 
abolition of their own rights. 
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The power of the ecclefiaftical Courts, 
which, with regard to laymen, as above 
hinted, is extremely limited, is ftill, per. 
haps, too exteiifive over their own members, 
They poiTefs over them the powers of cen- 
fure, fufpenfion, and deprivation of office. 
From the flow and litigious niode of proce. 
dure in thefe courts, the crimes and irre. 
gularities of the clergy make a great noife 
'Over the whole nation, although they are, 
in general, a molt orderly and inoffenfive 
body of meij. Smaller inftances of mifcon- 
du6t, which, in any other member of the 
community, would pals wholly unnoticed, 
tnay here lubjeft a clergyman's chara6ler to 
be canvalTed in a National Ailembly of the 
thurch for feveral years. When this unfor- 
tunately happens to any individual, the ill- 
fated defendant becomes, whether innocent 
or guilty, wholly ufelefs to fbciety, and for 
ever infamous. Were the fame courts only 
to take cognifance of the clergy, to which 
the reft of the fociety is amenable; the 
good behaviour of the order would be more 
refpefted, and the interefts of religion lels 
materially injured by holding up its teachers 
as the moft profligate charafters in the na- 
tion. A few petty delinquencies, not pu- 
hifhable otherwife, would not dra\^ upon 
the whole order the contempt and odium of 
. the nation. 
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LETTER X. 
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.NOT HER branch of ccclefiaftical 
power ufurped by priefts, the moft dange- 
rous ever eftablifhed among men^ is, hap* 
pily for the honour of Scotland, greatly li- 
mited in that kingdom; that is, the power 
of judging of the orthodoxy of opinions, 
and of condemning and punifhing herefy. 
This bold incroachraent on the prerogative 
of Omnifcience, has, beyond all comparifon, 
produced more mifchief and mifery to man 
than the moft wicked of all his inventions. 
It has difgraced a religion of peace, by ren- 
dering it a fource of contention; it has defy 
troyed the bleffings pf freedom, by render- 
ing realon itfelf a curfe; and, in every 
Chriftian country, it has led men to imbrue 
thtir hands in each other's blood. The 
abufesand cruelties to which this dangerou§ 
power h^s been applied will be read, and 
contemplated with horror, as long as the 
\Nrorld iball endure: So uniformly perni;f 
gious have been its efFedls, that, according 
to the flate in which this fingle power i§ 
left, a nation is either profperoias and happy^ 
or flavifh and miferable. 

With regard to the religious opinions of 
laymen, the power of the church leems here 
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to be altogether annihilated. Its decifions 
being followed with no civil efFe6ts, are 
held in univerfal contempt, » and are there- 
fore difufed. But with a clergyman the 
cafe is very different. If, in the difcharge 
of that duty he owes to his confcience, to 
his religion, and his country, he venture to 
embrace any opinion that may appear con- 
trary to the received doftrines, the fanatical 
rage is kindled, a profecution is commenced, 
and an univerlal clamour raifed againft him 
among the ignorant multitude. After a long 
train of wrangling and the moft virulent 
contention, he is deprived of his benefice, 
or forced to the ftill more degrading alter- 
native, of figning a Iblemn recantation of 
his ojHnions. 

The power of judging of herefy thus be- 
comes a dangerous inftrument, in the hands 
of an illiterate clergy, of difturbing the 
peace of fociety, and of exciting popular 
tumults. It is an engine which they feldom 
fail to employ againft any of their brethren, 
whofe genius and talents have raifed their 
envy. It is the grand expedient by which 
a fanatic raifes his own popularity; ?ind di- 
're6ts the odium of the mob againft his ene- 
mies; In every fociety there will be fbme 
whofe humane, benevolent fentiments will 
overcome their attachment to popular creeds. 
fLed by thefe feelings, fuch will fupport the 
perfecuted, and therefore will be alfo held 
up to the mob as dangerous innovators, whofe 
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do6trin6s they ought to deteft and cautioufl/ 
fliun *. 

Thus 



• * " // kur falloit detejler et ivHer U$ 
doSlrines^^ 

The Author Jeems to have omiited the prtn^ 
cipal cauje of all thofe evils which he heri 
paints in fuch Jirong colours^ and that is^ the 
admijjion of low and illiterate perfons^ as elders^ 
into the inferior church-courts. Prejbyteries are 
the courts where herefy is commonly tried in ihe 
frjl injiance. One half of the members art 
taken from the loom or the plough* Should 
ihefe he joined by a Jingle clergyman^ they 
have it in their power todireSi every proceeding. 
For fome tinue after the Reformation^ the elders^ 
who are a part of our ecclejtajlicalcourts^ wercy 
in point of rank and learnings the frji cha* 
rasters in the nation.^ Into fuch difrefpeSi HaS 
that ufeful ojfice now fallen^ that in the infe^^ 
rior courts it is commonly filled by the moft ig* 
nor ant clafs of the community. When apea^ 
fant or mechanic is called to Judge of the merit 
of a book he never read; to decide controFverJies^ 
the very names of which he never underjiood; 
and to determine the true obJe6ls of faith^ in 
matters which he is not able to comprehend^ the 
confequences need not furprife us : Therepufa-', 
tion of the moji pious and learned clergy can* 
not be fecure ; the creed of the nation mujl 
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Thus a clergy, many individuals of which, 
by their genius and tafte, have adorned every 
branch of literature, are effeftually barred 
from all difquifitions in religion. All im- 
provement there is precluded by a blind at- 
tachment to fyftem. The grofs ideas of an 
illiterate age are entailed on all its pofterity^ 
and error is rendered both unavoidable and 
perpetual. 

It is ftrange that in Great Britain, the 
favourite refidence of fcience and of liberty, 
the fame folemn farce, in defence of lyftem, 
v^hich, on the publication of our holy reli- 
gion, difgraced the declining caufe of Paga- 
nifm, fhould continue to be a6led at the 
clofe of the eighteenth century. The pre- 
judices of the people are the demagogue's 
fupport; their applaufe is the grols nutri- 
ment by which his vanity is fed. To pre- 
ferve thefe, he profeffes a high veneration 
for the myfteries of their creed; and exalts 
them with all the powers of his oratory, ex- 
cept in fo far as thefe are applied to the abufe 
of his oppofers. There is recorded, in the 
Tranla6lions of the Apoftles, an incident 
exa^ly parallel to what frequently happens 
in Scotland, when the General Aflembly of 
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come a Jofter name for abfurdity and error. 
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tKe Church meets, as it did laft year, ta 
paft judgment on 3L heretic. We are there 
told, that one Demetrius, a filverfmith, a 
votary of Paganifm, defended his fuperftition 
by arguments and motives, which will illuC* 
trate the character and views of too great 
a part of the clergy. Perceiving the ten- 
dency of the do6trine of the Apoftles to 
aboli(h the eftablilhed fuperftition, and 
along with it the profits of his trade, he 
convened his fellow craftfmen, and employ- 
ed every argument which might roufe their 
appffehenfions, or inflame their rage, againft 
thofe^ innovators. " Ye know/* fays he, 
" that by this craft we have our wealth." 
He takes care alfb to difplay the impiety of 
the Apoftles doftrines, that he might kin- 
dle the religious zeal of his brethren of the 
hammer. He therefore adds, " Not only 
<^ is our craft in danger of being fet at 
'• nought, but alfo the temple of the great 
" goddefs Diana will be defpifed, and aU 
" her magnificence deftroyed/* To raife^ 
the religious paffion ftill higher, he does 
not forget to remind them how univerfally 
this Diana was adored- This addrels pro- 
duced the defired effe6l; an effe6l with 
v/hich it ftill feldom fails to be accompanied. 
*^ When they heard thefe things, they were 
" filled with wrath, and cried out, Gr^at is • 
" Diana of the ^phefians/' This out-cry of the 
craft fmenfoon alarmed the whole body of 
the people.'* ^-^ The whole city was in aa 

^^ uproar 
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iiproar and confulion;" though, we are told, 
^' the greater part of them did not know for 
^^ what purpofe they wete gathered together/^ 

This is a favourite fcene' with the Scots 
firaftfmen^ d ftene Which, fbr more than 
two centuries, they have reprefented with 
Httie variation, arid with what uftful fuc- 
cefs, their hiftory bears the moft amj^le teli 
timony. Nor ha6 their experience of the 
dreadful tragedies to which it has been th6 
prolo|ue, yet fully eipofed the deteftabl6 
. charadlers of the aftors. Evety candid and 
ivrell-informedi fpeftatof, howevfef, is" inward- 
ly convinced, that thefe interefted bigots, 
who thus comie forward as the patrons of 
piety, and the pillars of the orthodox faith, 
have betri brfed in the Ihop of Demetrius, 
father than thfe fchodl of Jefus. Whenever 
their Diana is attacked, and fhown to be ail 
idol fubftituted in the room of the true ob-- 
je6l of worlhip, " thefe modern filverfmiths 
are full of Wrath/' Under the cloak of re- 
ligious 2eal, they create An uproar, by ei- 
tolling their goddefs, and proving her divi* 
nity from this unanfwerable argument, that 
ftie is vi^orfhipped by great numbers. 

By this jurifdiftion of the clergy over the 
doftrines of their brethren^ the beft of men 
are brought under the power of the worfl:. 
By perpetuating the errors of % barbarous 
lyftem, all men of education ilhd tank are 
difgufted virith the religion of their country* 
it will always be as difficult for the human 

F mind 
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mind to feparate true religion from the un- 
feemly garb fhe is made to wear, as to dif- 
tinguifh a venerable chara6ler under a ludi- 
crous drefs. In this country, therefore, that 
clafs of men begin almoft wholly to abandon 
public worfhip, which enthufiafm has ren- 
dered ridiculous; and to defpife thofe doc- 
trines^ the abfurdity of which have fhocked 
their underftanding. To fuppofe that a man 
of inquiry in Scotland pays any regard to 
revelation^ will hardly be deemed a com* 
pliment. To prefume that he believes the 
orthodox notions of the ftrifter clergy, will 
be received as the greateft infult to his un- 
derftanding. Many individuals of this clafs 
therefore launch into the dark and joylels 
depths of Atheifm; a lyftem, the principles 
of which are too wild and uncertain to prove 
an adequate fupport of virtue. But the ge-. 
nerality of men of fortune, poffeffing lefs 
thought and erudition, content themfelves 
with indulging an unreftrained licence of 
behaviour : They ridicule the iyfteras af their 
country, without fubftituting in their room 
any fober rules for the dire6lion of life* la 
a word, the eftablifhed faith of this church, 
among the higher ranks, is as fincerely def- 
pifed, as, among the lower orders it is im-- 
plicitly received. The confequences of thefe 
extremes are pernicious to both. The one 
clafs flies from religion with difguft; the 
other defplles morality as unnecelTary. The 
errors of both aiife from the fame caufe, an 

obftinate 
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obftinate adherence of the fanatical clergy 
to the dogmas of an antiquated creed, which 
does not enforce the obligations of virtue, 
nor accommodate itfelf to the rational ideas 
of an enlightened age. 



LETTER XL 
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. A V I N G given you in fome former 
letters a fhort delineation of the ecclefiaftical 
policy of Scotland, I Ihall in the prefent 
offer you my ideas of the civil government 
of this kingdom. Since the union, the fame 
legiflative and executive powers pervade the 
whole empire. In the government of Bri- 
tain, there is undoubtedly much to commend, 
and even to admire. In forming a new con- 
ftitution, however, there are feveral inftitu* 
tions, which would not perhaps fuit the ge» 
nius of a different people; and thefe it would 
be rafh to imitate. So long as human na- 
ture' continues impertecS:, all government 
muft Ihare that imperfedlion. The conlti- 
tution of Britain, which has long been the 
boafl of that kingdom, and the envy of fome 
other nations of Europe, feemsin fome re- 
fpe6la ill-fuited to fecure the moll impor- 
tant end of government. The nobility and 
F % reprelen*. 
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reprefoitatives of the commons, by carryirTg' 
on their deliberations in Teparate chambers, 
multiply the forms, and mijft in all cafes pro- 
trail the operations of the legiflature; and 
the Houfe of Commons, having fo ample a 
controul over the executive part of the go- 
vernment, muft often defeat its meafures.* 
Accordingly, the conftitution of Britain has 
generally been allowed to be ill-fuitea to the 
purpofes of war and defence. Although na 
nation ought to be eafily led jnto war, yet 
none can long fublift that is not prepared to 
meet it when it arrives. Incapable either 
of fecrecy or difpatch, all the late wars of 
the Britifh have been as unfuccefsful in their 
commencement, as their conclufion has been 
glorious. 

It remains, therefore, a problem to be 
folved by. the prefent conduit of France, 
whether, in a moft improved ftate of fociety, 
and in the moft enlightened age of the world, 
a -government rnay not be formed fuperior to 
any that has ever yet been beheld among 
men. Sh-ould we fully avail ourfelves of our 
advantages, which are certainly greater than? 
ever were enjoyed by any people in a fimilar 
lituation, we may reafonably indulge the 
moft pleafmg hopes. 1 he inconvenience, at 
leaft, I have here taken notice of, feems to 
be fully removed, by the noble and fuecels-* 
ful ftand made by our reprefentatives, when 
they carryed the refolution, that all the or- 
ders 
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ders of the Hate fhould deliberate in one 
body. 

The fteps by which the conftitution of 
Scotland arrived at its prefent form are fin- 
gular apd worthy of notice. I have already 
remarked, that this country remained in a 
ftate of rudenefs and barbariftn till a period 
conliderably later than any of its neighbours: 
That, in the courfe of half a century, it fud- 
denly emernjed from its wretehednels, and 
reached a ftate of improvement which juftly 
entitles it to be ranked among the moft en- 
lightened nations. This fudden alteration 
?ippears to have arifen, not €0 much from any 
peculiar energy in the genius of the people, 
as from its union with a nation already in 
full pofleffion of wealth and freedom. Other 
nations have owed their civilization to the 
gradual progrels of induftry and perfeverance. 
The Scots may, by this event, be faid to have 
received theirs by bequeft. At once admit- 
ted to all the bleffings of a happy conftitu* 
tion, and obliged to mingle with a people far 
more wealthy and improved, they readily 
applied themfelves to the fame arts^ from 
which thefe derived fuch important advan. 
tages. In this they had indolence and po- 
verty alone to combat. They needed not to 
^ake any new experiment, It was fufBcient 
fervilely to imitate what they behield already 
fuccefsfully pradlifed. Thus every order of 
the community was induced fuddenly to 
^hange its habits and mode of living. Some 
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of the moft exorbitant privileges of the arifl 
tocracy were at once abolilhed. Thefe, for 
many centuries, had been the infurmountable 
bar to all improvement. Formerly every 
nobleman ftiut hinifelfup in. his caftle, and 
fpent the produce of his eftate in rud^ JioQ 
pitality. He feldom faw an equal, hardly 
acknowledged any fuperior* He maintained 
feveral hundreds ot idle and profligate re-r 
tainers, who at once gratified his pridcj, and 
ferved the purpofes of war and devaftation^- 
The fortified caftles of thefe petty tyrants 
are ftill to be leen, as you travel through the 
country, affording to the people a monument 
of the hoftile barbarifm of their anceftors, 
and a ftriking contrail to the elegant man- 
fions of their more induftrious and peaceable 
pofterity. Immured within thefe melancholy 
dungeons, and fupported hy his needy ban- 
ditti, the haughty chieftain indulged in ra* 
pine, and bid defiance to government. 

As it was , not from a principle of gene- 
rofity, but from pride and ambition, that 
the barons were led to maintain fo many 
followers, the union with England no fooner 
gave thole paffions a new obje6l and di- 
re6^ion, than thefe followers were univer- 
fally difniilTed. A pair of diamond buckles^ 
an expenlive equipage or piece of furniture, 
Confumed the revenue which formerly had 
maintained fome hundreds <yf people. Thefe 
ol)]e6ls in England had already become the 
ixiarks of ran|c and diftindion ^ and, in thq 

purchafc 
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purchafe of thefe, the pride of the nobility 
rendered them no lefs folicitous than they 
had formerly been to encreafe the number of 
their retainers. In human nature, the felfifh 
pafTions are commonly ftronger than the ge- 
nerous propenlities. Expenlive drels, and 
the luxuries of the table, therefore, foon found 
employment for all the wealth which the 
fcanty fortunes of the Caledonian chiefs could 
afford. After the union, thele became the 
marks of dil^in6tion, and the fafhionable ob- 
je6ls of their purfuit ; and, in the acquifition 
of thefe, their revenues were expended. At 
the fame time, *this was not the only caule 
of that fudden dereliftion of their former 
mode of life. However formidable to their 
own kings they might have been, they durfl 
not draw upon them the refentment of a 
Britifh monarch by keeping up a diforderly 
retinue. Their mutual hoftilities he feverely 

fmnifhed and fupprelTed. Thus the tranquil- 
ity of the kingdom was fecured, and oppor- 
tunity afforded for the cultivation of the 
arts of peace. 

The nobility of Scotland are perhaps the 
only clafs of men who have caule to com- 
plain of the union ; an event which ftripped 
them of the moft diilinguifhing privilege of 
nobility, the hereditary right of fitting in the 
legiflative alTembly, and which &t once 
feemed to link their order into a level with 
the commons, of whom many individuals 
far furpafled them in wealth. Deprived of 

any 
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any immediate fhare in the government of 
the kingdom, they have either funk into in* 
dolence and diflipation, or they exercife ii> 
the chace jhat ^6live fpirit which was for- 
merly employed in deftroying their fellow- 
creatures. A few of therji pake ^ confpicur 
ous figure in thie Britilh feniate, where they 
ftill appear by reprefentation. More of them 
apply themfelves to the improvement of 
their eftates, an^j at their family feats, en- 
joy the pleafures of rural hofpitality. Many 
qf this order, by ^oijverfation, readings or 
travel, are well acquainted with the prefen|: 
Hate of Europe. Their manners, though re^ 
ferved, are corre6t and elegant. Their minds 
intelligent and well informed render theni 
qualified to tal^e ^ pajrt in fociety, both ufe- 
ful and agreeable. They are all eptitled to 
great approbation for having been able t^ 
accommodate their miiids to fo fudden aij 
^alteration in their condition, and for having 
fo eaiijy relinquiflied their petty fovereignty. 
and become dutiful fubjedts. 



LETTER XIL 

IJuT the moft effeftu^l pheck to th^ 
power of the Scots nobility, arofe from a 
quarter whence it was leaft expe^ed. Many 
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W.nfuccelsful attempts had been made by ihe 
TdLtnily of Stuart to remount that throne 
from which their bigotry and tyranny had 
eje6ledthem. And although Scotland was 
the country which perhaps they had favoured 
the leaft, yet their moft. zealous partisans 
were the chiefs of that country, whofe valTals 
were ever ready to follow them in every 
enterprife, whether of * war or ' rebellion. 
After the fatal adventure of J 7453 which 
gave a final blow to that forlorn caufe, the 
Britifh Parliament found it neceflary to 
aboiifh that jurifdiilion, with which the 
Teudal lyftem invefted a fuperior over his 
valfaJs. The clofe connexion which that 
lyftem created between a baron and his de* 
pendents, was the fpring of all the troubles 
which the kingdom fufFered. The aboli- 
tion, however, of feudal jurifdi6lion laid the 
foundation of the improvement of the High- 
lands, by conferring on the inhabitants, who 
were formerly little better than flaves, the 
rights of freemen. 

' In order to facilitate the progrefs of troops 
jnto theie inacceflible deferts, roads were 
every where formed at the expence of Go- 
yernmerit. ' This imjportant improvement, 
which the natural induftry of the people 
. would not perhaps have completed in a cen- 
tury, was all at once conferred upon them, 
without a iingle effort of their own. The 
jmaking of public roads is regarded as a ca- 
pital improvement in every kingdom. This 
» expedient, 
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expedient, without which, in the Highlands 
of Scotland, every kind of inland commerce 
muft have remained almoft impracticable, 
opened a communication between the moft 
northerp extremity of thefe and the Engliflx 
market; and the profits of pal\urage and 
agriculture began to attra<Sl the attention of 
the landed proprietors as well as of their 
tenants; who ftrove by every effort, to raife 
a revenue equal to the demands, which a 
more luxurious mode of living was conti-^ 
nually bringing upon them* The old, auk- 
ward, and unproductive methods of huf- 
bandry, which ignorance had adopted and in,* 
dolence continued, were inltantly laid afide, 
to make way for the iijore profitable pra6tice, 
which was every day beheld prevailing in 
England. A greater degree of information 
on this fubjcCT, will probably induce the 
landholders in Scotland to abolifti flill more 
completely the ufelefs fervitudes ftill exa6led 
from their tenants ; and will perhaps di6late 
the propriety of longer Jeafes upon more 
jcquitable terms. When thefe events take 
place, the hufbaudry of Scotland will foon 
arrive at the greateft perfection of which it 
is fufceptible, under an inclement fky, and 
in an ungrateful foil. 

But before Scotland can become a country 
completely commercial, or the power of 
the ariftocracy be totally broken, fome other 
remains of the feudal inltitutions mufl alfo 
berernoved. Entails, and the right of pri« 
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mogeniture, are certainly injurious to a trad- 
ing community, by producing an unequal 
accumulation of property, and by withdraw, 
ing it from commerce. When the fafety of 
^ tribe depended on the union and extent 
of the property of its chief, thefe expedients 
were dilates of neceffity : But in a ftate of 
fociety, where the fmalleft property is 
equally fecure with the largeft, fuch cuftoms 
feem only calculgited to encourage family 
pride, and deftroy filial affe6tion. When 
thefe circumftances are taken into account, 
ft will not appear ftrange that the larger 
eftates in this country, which have remained 
long in the fame family, are vifibly the 
jnoft uncultivated. The profligate and difl 
fipated habits of an heir of entail, generally 
render him incapable of cultivating his 
feftate : And admitting his capacity, which 
feldom can be done, he is of all men the 
moft unlikely to poflefs that difinterefted 
fpirit of enterprife neceflary to carry on im- 
provements, from which, not he, but his 
pofterity will derive the principal benefit. 
' ^ But the overgrown eftates of the Scot- 
tifh Barons have b. ftill more pernicious 
effeft. They preferve the ariftocratical 
fpirit of the government, by conferring, an 
unduei influence on that order in the eledlion 
of the reprefentatives of the third eftate. 
By the conftitution of Scotland no perfoR 
()as a right to vote in the eleiSion of a 
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piember of parliament, unlefs he be pof^ 
fefled of an eftate of a high valuation, and 
holding immediately of the Crown, Hence 
the ele6lors in Scotland are extremely few 
in number. All the yeomanry, the moft 
ufeful and moft independent clafs of the 
community, are excluded from every con- 
cern in the legiflature of their country. The 
feudal fyftem, befides, fuppofed that a baron 
reprefented, in the national aflembly, the 
whole of his vaffals. Hence an eftate in 
Scotland doe§ not intitle the proprietor to 
ele6l, whatever be \^ value, provided it does 
not hold of the Crown. The barons holding 
immediately of the Sovereign, however much 
diminiflied their property may now be, ftill 
retain the fuperiority over vaft tra6ls of 
land. By firatious transferences of that 
feudal right, they can at any time introduce 
their creatures, and eafily outnumber the few 
independent commoners in a county. Thu$ 
the body of electors in Scotland is not only 
too limited in number, but the privilege of 
voting is rendered nugatory in thole who 
enjoy it, by thofe tools of ariftocracy. Al- 
moft every fentiment of liberty in Scotland 
is therefore bxtinguiftied by its being allow- 
ed to remain in a ftate of continual iha6lion. 
And what m^y appear truly *'aftonifhing^ 
amidft a greater mafs of political informa- 
tion, which is continually circulated in 
Great Britain, than is to be found in all the 
reft of Europe, the commonalty of Scotland 
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are ighorarit of every meafufe of Govern* 
ment, and frequently do not know even the 
names of thofe, who are intrufted with its 
adminiftration. The Lower Houfe becomes 
thus filled with the relations and dependents 
of the nobility. Accordingly the exceflive in- 
fluence of that order over the legiflature is 
often confpicuous. It is always powerful 
enough to overawe a minifter. On the nobi* 
lity his countenance muft ever fhine : He 
muft purchafe their fupport by diftributing 
among them the honours and offices of the 
State. Merit is thus in a great meafure ex- 
eluded from preferment, and the direction of 
affairs intrufted to thofe who are leaft - capa* 
ble of managing them. Thus, from neceffity^ 
is eftablifhed a fyftem of corruption^ which 
muft introduce venality, wafte the treafure 
of the ftate, and weaken the finewsofjts 
power. 

Thefe evils were feen by Government. 
The Commons endeavoured to remove them 
by a law, ordaining that every eledlor fhall 
verify his title to vote by an oath, declaring, 
that the property on which he founds his 
claim, is fairly and completely vefted in him* 
felf. This was intended to prevent thole 
fi6titious and coUufive tranfa^lions I already 
mentioned. In every fociety, however, 
there will be fbme individuals, who, at the 
expence of confcience, religion, and honour, 
will not fcruple to gratify, and pay their 
court to, men of power. It cannot be doubted 

but 
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but this oath has been made by feme in the 
moft unwarrantable circumftances. The Ipi* 
rit of the nation feems at laft to be roufed 
againft fo flagrant an enormity. Public in- 
quiries have been made by aftions in the 
courts of juftice into the validity of thefe no- 
minal fuperiorities. Their efFefls upon the 
legiflature are acknowledged by all. But 
this is perhaps the leaft evil they produce. 
The verification of fuch titles by an oath 
muft familiarife the minds of the people to 
perjury. It muft not only deftroy the fpirit 
of the conftitution, but fap the foundations 
of reli^on and virtue. The whole number 
of eleftors in Scotland does not exceed 2648, 
of which 1335 ^^^ ^^^^ t^ be created by 
fi6litious tranfa6lions between the arifto. 
cracy, and thefe dependent and diftionour* 
able inftruments of their ambition. 



LETTER XIIL 

HE royal boroughs of Scotland, by the 
ancient conftitution of that kingdom, had a 
right to fend reprefentatives to Parliament. 
This right, though much limited in its ex- 
tent, they flill retain. Three, four and fome- 
times five, are joined in chufing a member 

to 
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to reprefent them in the lower Houfe* To 
the ele6tion of this reprefentative the great 
body of the people is by no means ad* 
mitted : That privilege is confined to ma- 
giftrates and a council, who ele6l themfelves* 
This body frequently confifts neither of the 
moft opulent nor refpe<Slable members of the 
borough. It fometimes happens, that thefe 
men have no property in it at all ; and their 
intereft is, or appears to themfelves to be, 
very different from that of the community 
over which they prefide. Their education 
and circumftances hardly place them above 
avowing corruption. They confer a feat in 
Parliament commonly on the moft opulent 
candidate; or on him, who is moft dilpofed 
to ufe that kind of argument^ which alone 
they unrderftand. 

Thus the great body of the people in Scot* 
land is excluded from all concern in the le- 
giflature; the idea of an equal reprefentation 
is here far from being realized. The parlia- 
mentary influence of the boroughs has long 
been confidered as the property of the no- 
blemen or Wealthy commoners in their neigh* 
bourhood ; and they confer it on thofe who 
are moft likely faithfully to ferve their in- 
terefts. A reform in the reprefentation of 
the people has long been a favourite topic of 
patriotic eloquence. What will probably be 
followed with more decifive effedl, the in- 
habitants of the Scottifh boroughs themfelves, 
have, in part, taken up the idea of reforming 
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tlreir internal government, by claiming thd 
election of their own magiftrates, and ren^' 
tiering them amenable for their adminiflra.^ 
tion. This fubjei^ has frecjuently been dif- 
cuffed by their delegates in an annual meet-' 
ing ; by them it has already been fubmitted 
to the conlideration of the Parliam6nt» Th<ey 
or their pofterity will perhaps lee the go- 
vernors of their boroughs ele6led by the in 
habitants^ ^nd made accountable for their 
management* Thus^ enlivened by the energy 
of freedom, frefb fhoots of Liberty will per- 
haps be beheld to fpring from thofe trunks 
that have long been confidered as politically 
rotten* 

From the flu6luating ftature' of commerce 
and manufaitures, it is impoflible that the 
reprefentation of towns can long reniain 
equal. This part of the Britilli conftitution, 
from the nature of things, muft fland in need 
of repair- Some towns, originally of impor- 
tance, have long lince fallen into decay/ 
while others, too infignificant to be formerly 
comprehended in the political fyftem, are 
now opulent and populous. Tt is a matter of 
delicate difcuffion, how far. it is expedient to 
admit the whole body of inhabitants in ^ny 
town to the ele6lion of its reprefentatives. 
The riot and idlenefs that it would occafion^ 
it is ailed ged, muft prove perniciotis to in- 
duftry* In confirmation of this it is faid, ^ 
that thofe towns which in England fend re- 
prefentatives to Parliament, are vifibly the^ 
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jtooft idle and languifhing in trade. This 
fubjeft I fhall not attempt to difcufs within 
the narrow limits of a letter- It is fuffi- 
cient to obferve^ that this fa6t is by no 
means fully eftabliftied : And, although it 
were afcertained, that, in point of wealth, 
they might fufFer j it might ftill be affirmed, 
that liberty is better than gold^ 

Although the reprefentation of the people 
of Scotland were equally conftituted, yet it 
is far from being adequate, in extent, to that 
of the Englifh nation : The former kingdom, 
which contains perhaps not lels than two 
millions of people, polTefles not a twelfth 
fhare of the legislature of Britain. A perfeft 
reprefentation of the people implies, in its 
choice, the voice of every member of the 
community. An equal one muft be propor- 
tioned to the numbers and wealth of the in- 
habitants. A free government is a compli- 
cated machine, every part of which muft be 
well poifed and adjufted, otherwife its jar^ 
ring movements muft foon operate its own 
deftrudlion. A legiflature, neither unequally 
conftituted, nor partially or unfairly cholen, 
may ftill be under undue influence after its 
ele6lion. Frequent parliaments^ therefore, 
are neceflary to fupport the freedom of the 
ftate, and fupply, in Ibme degree, the want 
of virtue in their own members. Flagrant 
venality, and open defertion of the interefts 
of the people, . can thus only be feafonably 
corretSled, The ele6tors are thus able to pu- 
. G nifti 
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nifh the mifconduft of a candidate who has^ 
betrayed them, by rejecting his folicitationSy. 
and deferting his intereft^ in their turn.. 
For thefe reafons I hope I ftiall never wit- 
nefs ieptennial ailemblies eftablifhed in^ 
Frajice.. Such a length of time makes the 
office of a reprefentative of too much conle- 
quence to himfelf ; and, in proportion as it 
becomes fo, it will become ufelels to his 
conftituents. In England the ruinous roea- 
fures, that were fo obftinately purfued dur- 
ing tlie late war with America, routed the 
attention of the nation to the ftate of its re* 
prefentativesy who feemed fb little fenfible 
of the fuflferihgs which it endured. Now 
that it is relieved from that calamitous en. 
terprife, all idea of a reform in its reprefen- 
tation fecms to be laid afide. 

Thus I com^ply with your injunftions, by 
giving you my refledtions on the BritilH con- 
ilitution, rather than a minute delcriptioa of 
its various parts. So far does it excel all 
other political conftitutions, that to theie we 
cannot, without a profanation of the term^ 
apply the name of Government Its defe6ts 
however are moft material to us. It is much' 
more difficult to avoid thefe than to copy its 
. excellencies ; which are fo flrikingly obvious 
to all. On a nearer view of the united king, 
doms of Britain, we find that religious zeal 
often produces convullions in Scotland : But 
that confuiion in England is oftener the re- 
fult of ill-informed patriotifm. Thelall is 
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ttlore frequently excited^ but thefprnier is by 
far the moft dangerous. In the one kingdom 
there are many veftiges of its ancient ariflo«* 
eracyand flaveryt In the other, liberty, on 
fome occalions, overfteps its juft limits and 
degenerates into licentioufnefs. A Scotfman's 
freedom refembles a fcanty meal after a long 
famine^ not proportioned to the want of him 
who receives it: That of an Englifhman is a 
luxurious feaft^ which threatens to end in a 
debauch* 

On a general eledlion the City of London 
muft preJent to every foreigner a grand 
and interefting ipe6lacle. Like carnival- 
time, every day is here a feftival : But with 
thefe remarkable differences, that here the 
feftival is in honour of liberty; and that the 
object of the meetings and proceffions of the 
citizens, tends aa much to ftrengthen and 
elevate their minds as the pageantry of our 
religious Jhews tends to debafe them/ The 
candidates for preferment march through the 
toeets, each followed by a crowd of hi$ 
friends carrying his colours, with his name 
and device* They mount a roftrum ere6led 
for the purpofe ; and there, furrounded by 
100,000 of their countrymen, they harangue 
the ele6tors. A noble image of the eledlion 
of a Roman conful I The luccefsful candidate 
is then carried on thefhoulders of the muU 
titude to hishoufe. Thus, in England, are 
recompenfed the lervice of the people, and 
oppofition to the minifters of the Crown; 
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which, in other countries, are rewarded with 
the pains of torture^ or the horrors of a 
dungeoa.^ 



LETTER XIV. 

.LTHOUGH Scotland, fince its union 
with Englaiidy is governed, iti common with 
the reft of Great Britain, by the laws of a 
Britifh parliament ; yet, in its forms of ju» 
dicial procedure, and in the conftitution of 
its courts, there are fome peculiarities no! 
unworthy of attention. Thefe have been 
guarded by the articles of the Union with an 
anxiety which their intrinlic excellence 
feems fcarcely ta have merited. Fifteen 
judges compofe the fupreme court of juftice 
in this kingdom, with the title of Lords of 
Council and Seflion. The limited preroga- 
tive of the Scotch kings feems not to have 
extended even to the executive departments 
of government. The appointment of an am*, 
bulatory committee of parliament, was an 
expedient which they fuccefsfuUy adopted 
for the adminiftration of juftice, and wreft- 
ing their jurifdi6lion gradually from the 
hands of the barons. This committee, con- 
lifting of the great officers of the Crown 
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«.nd members of parliament, vv^s vefted with 
the authority of both. From its knowledge 
©f the law, and acquaintance with bufinefs, 
the decifiions of this Court were more re- 
garded than the hafty determinations of the 
illiterate barons: Its jurifdi^ion therefore 
became univerfally acquiefced in. James V. 
ere6led5 out of this ambulatory committee, 
a permanent court, which fits in the capital, 
and ftill enjoys the fame title, with fimilar 
powers. The origin of the fupreme Court 
m Scotland is fimilar to that of our parlia- 
ment of Paris ; like it too it i§ divided into 
different chambers, the Court of Seffion, and 
the Court of Jufticiary, corresponding to our 
Tournelk Civile^ and Tsumtlle Criminelk. The 
latter, which is intrufted with fupreme cri- 
minal jurifdiftion, is here at certain ieafbns 
ftill an ambulatory court, as was that com- 
mittee of parliament to which it owes its 
origin. 

The inftitution of trials by juries is per- 
haps the moft valuable improvement in the 
jurilprudence of naiions. In this country 
their eftablifhment is partial, and only ob- 
tains in criminal caufes. The Englifh, who 
faave extended juries to all caufes whatever, 
regard that inftitution as the grand palla- 
dium of liberty; and it is with juftice: For 
if it has not been her parent, it has certainly 
proved her beft friend and fureft fupport. 
With it no government has ever been per- 
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feftly defpoticj without it none has cvef 
remained free. 

It is a confideration mortifying to human 
pride, that the moll important improver 
ments owe their rife mojre to accident thar> 
to defign ; and that the moft turbulent abufe 
of a barbarous government becomes fome^ 
limes the rooft permanent fupport of freer 
dom. The knowledge jind patriotic fenti- 
tnents of the national reprefentatives of 
France, afford our country the glorious profr 
pe6l of beholding juries eftablifhed in all 
caufes, whether civil or criminal. That 
jurors ftiould be i^onftituted judges both of 
law and fail, is an extravagant idea propa- 
gated in England by the candidates for po^ 
pular favour, Thefe two things are of a 
nature entirely different. Men, though they 
have no juridical k/riowlcdge, may yet be fuf. 
ficient judges of the ilrength or credibility 
of evidence adduced in proof of an alleged 
fk61 : Whereas a competent knowledge of 
the law is only attainable by profeffional men^ 
The determinittipn of a point of law then 
feemsto be the peculiar province of a judge. 
Deprive him of this power, and you render , 
him "VOX et pratenc^ nihil^ while at the 
fame tim^ you inveft jurors with a fun6Vioa 
which not one in a hundred has fufficieni 
knowledge to difcharge. 

When by fome memorable event, like our 
late revolution, the more enlightened people? 
of a poliftied nation are convened for the 
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£>nnation of a new government, tliey are apt 
to judge of the reft of their fellow-country- 
men by themfelves ; and to eftablifh a fpe-. 
4culative iyftem of freedom, too refined for 
the a6tual ftate of maakind. Privilege that 
may feem highly requifite to a philofopher^ 
to a peafant may prove neither acceptable 
nor intelligible. On the other hand, when 
the condition and fentiments of a nation gra- 
dually chang€j5 and the fame principles of 
government are fufFered to remain, many 
rude euftoras may prevail difcordant with 
the aAual ftate of the people. Thefe form- 
ing a jarring aflemblage with later improve- 
ments, are lUce a Gothic building that has 
undergone a modern repair: They make an 
inconvenient and unfeemly ftrufture. This 
leems to be the cafe with Scotland, In fome 
caufes juries are adopted ; in others, the 
forms of its ancient jurifprudence are re* 
tained* Although the judges have been ge- 
nerally men of great knowledge and inte- 
grity, yet their decifions have been much 
lefs expeditious, and, perhaps, left equitable 
than in England, where juries decide on 
the property as well as the lives of the fub- 
J€6l. In fb narrow a country, and amid fo 
great a number of judges, partialities feem 
unavoidable; So long as men are imperfeft 
they will be more or lels fwayed by thefe. 
Belides, in order to maintain uniformity of 
decifion, fubftantial jnftice muft fometimes 
fee facrifked by literary men to forms of law^ 
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Theboaftof the Scots, that their judges are 

a ftanding jury of intelligent men, feem? 

therefore without foundation. Confidered 

as a body of learned men, there are many 

commercial cafes of which they muftbeig^ 

norant. If you regard them as a permanent 

jury, againft whom neither party is allowed 

to except, they are invefted with a power 

greater than a fellow-fubjeft fhould enjoy. 

In all caufes where politics are concerned, 

they muft be too much under the influence 

of government, from which they expe6l 

preferment. In caufes between proprietors 

and tenants, they mufl: in Ibme degree feel 

as parties, for they are themfelves proprie* 

t0rs of confiderable eftates. 

The want of juries in civil caufes is chiefly 
inconvenient, from the many forms and in- 
tricacies of procedure, of which it is the; 
caufe. Here this is remarkable, and has 
^ rendered the obtaining of juflice both dila- 
tory and expenfive. A caufe, which in Eng- 
land is decided in a few hours, in Scotland! 
is fometimes protra6led for as many years. 
Intricate forms increafe the number of 
lawyers,, and put it in their power to fpin 
out that bufinefs, by which they fubfift. An 
interefled attorney -in this country, inftead 
of redrefling the wrongs of his client, often 
becomes himfelf his opprefTor, in a higher 
degree than the perfon againflt whom he is 
employed : And the fum, paid for expences 
of fuit, far exceeds that in litigation. 

' Thefe 
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Thele grievances have of late been fo ge^ 
nerally felt, that they are pointing out their 
own remedy. I am told that chambers of 
commerce are formed for over-looking the 
interefts of trade. Many caufes are thus der 
dded by private arbitration, before more com. 
petent and lefs expenlive judges. This equi- 
table mode of deciding caufes will certainly 
be adopted more generally, a[s foon as the 
Scots turn their attention to thofe enormous 
fums, fpent in order to obtain the formal 
decifions of their courts. The extent of all 
the property litigated in the courts of Scot- 
land, does hot probably equal the fum annu- 
ally paid to the retainers of the law. If this 
be a fa6t, its judicial eftabli(hment is more 
pernicious than beneficial: Lawyers are not, 
in that cafe, the protedlors of property, but 
a continual drain of the wealth of the nation. 
The avarice and overgrown wealth of the 
Roman Catholic Clergy, were the caufes 
that roufed the indignation of the people, 
and paved the way to a regeneration of the 
ecclefiaftical ellablifhment. Similar circum- 
ftances attending their judicial arrangements, 
mayji in thefe alfo^ produce fimilar eiFe6ls. 
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LETTER XV. 

A N my laft letter I had occaiion to meni. 
tion fbme of the inconveniences, which 
flow from the want of juries in this kirig^ 
dom. This fubjeft I regard as the more 
important, becauie fuch a want feems hardly 
compatible with liberty of the preis, the 
greateft.blefling whii^h jany community can 
enjoy. The minds of itiany of our country^ 
men are ftrongly prepoflefled with the ini- 
expediency of jurors in the determination of 
civil caufes : A circumftance, from which I 
ftrongly ibrebode ^ important deJicUraiumiii 
our new government. 

In Scotland, the author, or, if he is not 
found, the publifher of any boojc, which 
^ems to encroach on the facred boundaries 
of decency and virtue, mjiy be profecute(| 
by the Lord Advocate, the officer here ap- 
pointed to carry on all publi<: profecutions. 
In this cafe the delinquent will have his 
fanfe fubmitted to a jury, who are likely 
duly to appreciate his crime, But, in all 
cafes where the chara6ler of an individual 
may appear injured,. an a6tion for dan^ages 
before the civil court, is competent to the 
party aggrieved^ There jurors are not ad? 
mitted to determine the fum. The judg^ 
J^ittg magiftrates, whofe condudt may, in 
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its turn, become the iubjeft of ridicule or 
jcenfure, are under the ftrongeft temptation 
to make the caufe their own, and overawe 
the fpirit of freedom by the feverity of their 
jdecifions. From this circumftance alone 
we are to account for tliat remarkable cauti*. 
on in all the Scotch publications, when treat- 
ing any fubje<ft which may afFe6t the cha- 
ra^er of an individual: A caution often ap- 
proaching to timidity ; and which, for the 
fake of an individual, Ibmetimes leads au- 
thors to betray and miflead the whole com- 
munity. 

It was moft undoubtedly owing to the 
invention of printing, and the freedom of 
the prefs, that any alteration ever took 
place in the abufes, either of government 
or religion. Eftabliih this privilege, in its 
full extent, in the moft defootic government 
in Europe, and it will ioon produce the 
moft decifive effefts. upon the condition of 
the people. The prels is the grand engine 
by which the corruption of magiftrates is 
reftrained, and the encroachments of det 
potifm controled and overawed. Its liberty, 
therefore, is one of the greateft advantages 
which a nation can enjoy; it leems abfolute- 
ly neceflary to the difFulion of that know- 
ledge upon which freedom depends. The 
lefiefts of this privilege, among the ancients, 
muft have been greatly limited, fi'om their 
ignorance of the art of printing. Had the 
Romans poffefled this art, it is probable 
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that the commonwealth would have conti- 
nued till a much later period. Thofe infa- 
mous coalitions againft liberty would have 
been deleted, and held up to the univerfal 
abhorrence of the people. The Emperors 
found, that even the imperfeft manner of 
communicating knowledge by the written 
tiCla dlurna^ was incompatible with their 
Security. 'I hey therefore inflifted the pu* 
fiifhment of death upon the difperler or a 
carmen famofum among the vulgar. 

It muil be allowed, that no privilege is 
more liable to abufe, than the liberty of the 
prefs. It is a copious fountain, from which 
there iffuc various ftreams, fome indeed poi^ 
fbnoiis, others moft falubrious* Perlbns, 
and things the moft facrcd, are not exempt- 
ed from its noxious effe6ls. The founda- 
tions of religion and virtue have been at- 
tacked ; and the reputation of individuals 
has fometinies been blafted by the licence of 
publication. The prefs, however, affords a 
cure for the evils it produces. The fame 
weapons by which a chara6ter has been 
wounded, are always at hand for the repa- 
ration of honour. If Religion has been at- 
tacked, Hie has derived benefit, rather than 
harm, from the encounter. Her true foun- 
dation has been laid open and confirmed, 
Every new engagement has prepared a vic- 
tory to truth. In this delightful field I feel 
difpofed to make long excurlions: Birt let 
it fuffice to obferve, that, if the inftitution 

of 
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of juries has proved the beft fupport to 
liberty when attained, the freedom of the 
prels has been the grand fource froni 
which fhe has Iprung, The nation which 
has abolilhed this privilege, may be truly 
faid to have dug her grave^ In England^ 
you know, the liberty of the prels is almoft 
unbounded: It has, perhaps, never been lels 
reftrained, than during the prefent reigp. 
The moft dignified chara6lers have not 
efcaped the grofleft calumny : Majefty itfelf 
has been reviled and calumniated. Yet, by 
an attention to the duties of private life, by 
a regular and unblameable deportment, the 
pjefent Sovereign has, without extraordinary 
abilities, attained to a higher degree of po- 
pularity, than was, perhaps, ever enjoyed 
-by any of his predecefTors. What is here 
faid of the monarch, is^ in a great meafure, 
applicable to his minifters.. Of unqueftion- 
able abilities, and guided by integrity and 
patriotifm, the national commerce under 
them has reached a degree of profperity un- 
equalled in its hiftory. Nor have all the 
efforts of their oppofers been able to Ihake 
them in the public efteem, though feconded 
by every, power of genius^ eloquence, and 
tafte. The dangers of this fpecies of free- 
dom would, therefore feem more imaginary 
than real; whereas, its advantages are nu- 
merqus and inconteftible. A virtuous go- 
vernment has nothing to fear from it : To 
a corrupt one, it muft always prove an ob- 
ject of jealoufy and terror. 

Thofe 
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Thofe anions on account of ician<kl andi 
defamation^ which in Scotland^ as I inform^ 
ed xou, are carried on for dams^ges in thef 
civil court without the interference of n 
jury, have hitherto proved an effeftual check 
to the liberty of the prefe in this kingdomi. 
Severe penalties are here fQmetimes inflid- 
ed for offences that are more imaginary 
than real; offences for which contempt 
alone is perhaps an adequate puniihment It 
is to the periodical publications of the £ng-» 
lifti, that this people are fblely indebted for 
all political information. You would fmile 
to fee the cautious artifices here employed 
by the publifher of a newfpaper, when he 
inferts any intelligence of a free or bold 
complexion. He takes care to warn you, 
that it is extrafted from a London paper ; 
that fuch and fuch reports are current, con- 
cerning the truth of which he will not af* 
firm; and that he will correal his informa- 
tion, when applied to by the parties con- 
cerned. Thus the moft flagrant condu<Sl of 
a perfon in office may here be furmifed, and 
believed over the whol^ nation, long before 
any individual dares attempt to difclofe it 
in print. The corrupt magiftrate, or un- 
worthy citizen, with regard to Scotland^ 
may be tolerably iecure ; It is in the Eng* 
lifh papers, that his fulpicions direct him 
to look for the proper commentary on 
his behaviour, or the due . dh^aftifemcnt ^f 
his iniquity. 
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In Scotland, howevier, the adminiilratioii 
of juftice, with all its impcrfeftions, renders 
botfi the perlbns and property of the people^ 
lecure; and the improvement of judicial 
eftablifhments has been almoft as rapid and 
extraordinary, as the progrefs of the arts 
and Iciences^ It is not longer, than a century 
ago, fince the privy council either had or 
affumed the powers of torture, and the other 
prerogatives of a Spanifh inquifition. The 
barons retained their jurifdidion till a much 
later period, ahd exerciled it with the moft 
flagrant irregularity. Till lately, Scotland 
and Germany exhilnted the feudal fyftem 
in its full maturity. Among thole nations 
who overturned the Roman empire, the 
King feems originally to have been the per- 
fonal adminiftrator of juftice, both civil and 
crirainaL The valTals to whom be parceled 
out his lands, removed at a diftance, gradu- 
ally ufurped the fame powers over their de- 
pendants, which, at nrft, belonged to the 
Sox'ereign, and which he ftill retained in his 
own demefnes. When the lands of a vaflal 
became hereditary in his family, fb did the 
jurifdi6tion he enjoyed. The connexion be- 
tween the chief and his followers became by 
this means gradually ftronger, while that 
between him and the King grew continually^ 
weaker. Barons of regality were numerous 
in Scotland, and were, as the name imports, 
a fpecies of fovereigns. In fuch a lituation 
the efforts of its Kings to recover their juHfl 
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diiftion^ were often inefiefilual; You find^ 
that during the reign of the laft of its Sove- , 
reigns, to bring a criminal to juftice requir- 
ed the whole ftrcngth of Government, andF 
the armament of half the nation* 
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LETTER XVL 

Agriculture, themoft ufcfui of 

all the arts, was but little underftood iit 
Scotland, till the prefent century. When 
the Scottifh hiftorians boaft of the number 
of the inhabitants, and the cultivation of 
the country, great caution is neceflary in 
admitting their opinions: Much allowance . 
muft be made for credulity and national 
pride. The low ftate, into which all Eu- 
rope was funk, for many ages after the dil^ 
folution of the Roman empire, forbids us to 
believe, that the Scots could have attained 
great improvements in hufbandry. The 
Gothic nations, who over-ran the country, . 
had been accuftomed to range in the woods, 
and procure the greater part of their fub- 
fiftence by the chace. They peopled but 
thinly thoie vaft countries, which fell to be 
the Reward of their valour. Great exertions 
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in agriculture were neither fuitable to theit 
genius, nor necellary for their fupport. Un- 
der the petty tyrants of the feudal fyftem, 
the peafants enjoyed no rights: Like the 
adfcripti gkbee of the Romans, they feem to 
have been transferred along with the foil on 
which they lived* 

Being removed, however, at a diftance 
from the mafter's eye^ it was foimd that 
their induftry could be more eafily bribed 
than compelled. Proprietors found it there- 
fore exjpedient, to allow the peafant, as the 
.reward of his induftry, a ftated portion of 
the produce of the field he cultivated. Sdme 
degree of application was thus called forth j 
for labour becomes lefs difagreeable^ in pro- 
portion as men fhare its profits. It was not 
till feveral ages, that fucceeding changes in 
the ftate of fociety, fuggefted new alterations 
more favourable to the condition of the te- 
nant. At laft he obtained a complete inte-* 
reft in his farm for a limited time, on pa/-* 
ing a fixed rent to the landholder. Scotland 
has, at different periods^ exhibited agricul* 
ture in all thefe different ftages. In fome 
parts of the Highlands, certain fervices ftill 
continue to be exa6led in lieu of part of the 
rent. This is ilmoft the only remnant of 
flavery in that part of the kingdom, and is 
undoubtedly exceedingly pregudicial to the 
real intereft of both landholder and tenant- 

The revival of learning communicated 
lefe immediate benefit to the agriculture of 

H Europe 
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Europe, than, to the other arts. We are bat 
little acquainted with the rural osconomy of 
the ancients. From the Ipecimens that re- 
main, we are perhaps no great fufferers by 
what is loft. Our veneration for antiquity 
is, in fome inftances, exceffive; The Greeks 
and Romans were mere fmatt^rers in many 
of the fciences. Their agriculture, condu6t- 
ed by flaves, could not defer ve imitation. 
Hufbandry however, among the Romans^ 
leems to have been prior in time to their 
commerce. It was the furplus produce of 
commerce and agriculture, that fuggefted 
tlie idea of exchanging that for other articles 
pf lefs primary nfeceffity : On the contrary, 
in Scotland, commerce has taken the leady 
aind communicated its improvements to agri- 
culture, by introducing great opulence, and 
creating an increafe of confumers. 

Freed from the reftraints of an arbitrary 
government, and united with a nation al- 
ready farther advanced in the ufeful arts,, 
tiian any in Europe, the Soots derived, front 
their lituation, an univerfal impulfe to pur- 
fue the fame career. Their advancement 
has been incredibly rapid; and, as far as I 
know, unequalled by that of any fociety in 
Europe. The highways, as I already notic- 
ed, are in good order through the whole 
kingdom : The face of the country, which;— 
half a century ago, was uniformly bleak 
and naked, is, at pr e fen t, pretty generally 
flickered with trees^ Encloiiires have been 
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every where made, which has increafed the 
warmth and fertility of the land far beyond 
even the moft fanguine expeftations of the 
natives. It appears, from the records of a 
fociety in London for the encouragement of 
agriculture, that vaft plantations of trees 
have lately been made in the northern parts 
of Scotland. One individual in that country 
has lately planted upwards of five millions 
of foreft trees, upon fixty thoufand acres of 
ground; an exertion far exceeding any of 
the fame nature, ever made by the Englilh 
themfelves* 

A Scotchman who has refided for any 
length of time abroad, is ftruck with fur- 
prile and aftonifhment, on his return to his 
native country. Amidft fuch vaft alteraticms, 
he can hardly recognife thoie fcenes, which 
were familiar to his youth. Many of the 
old remember when their eftates did not 
yield above ome fourth of their prefent rent. 
Some eftates have increafed in value!, in a 
ftill hightr proportion. 

Agriculture is by far the moft complicated 
of all the atts, and prefents the wideft field 
to the \jnderftanding. It has probably never, 
by any people, been pufhed to its utmoft ; 
degree of perfeftion. In this country, the 
reafonin^ powers feem all at once to have i 
been unfettered, and applied with fiiU vigour 
to an uleful art, to which they had not for* 
mei\y been direfted* : Here the .moft diffi- * 
cult ftep is. already made : The force of pre* 
: . . H 2i judice 
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judice is broken, and the farmer is now as 
eager to eriibrace any new improvement, as 
he was formerly attached to cuftom. A huf- 
bandman in Scotland is in general a much 
more intelligent being, than one in England 
of the. fame fortune and ftation. The lud- 
den alterations introduced into his country 
have enlarged his ideas in his profeffion, by 
enabling him to view it in many different 
flages of its progrefs. It appears,^ from a 
hiftory of agriculture now publifhed in the 
fouth part of this ifland, that the Scots, in 
fome places, have already furpafled their 
matters. Having fo lately abandoned the 
old lyftem of cultivation, they have not yet 
had fufficient time to become blindly attach- 
ed to any other. The different principles- ' 
arid operations of hufbandry, together with 
their lateft improvements, have been accu- 
rately laid down by authors. Thefe the 
proprietors who refide upon their own eftates 
liave adopted, and exemplified in their own 
pra6lice. Their plans are 'already begun to 
be executed hy their tenants, with more 
economy and bettet eflfeft. By thefe means 
the. lands, in feveral diftridils in Scotland^ 
are: let at at higher rent^ than in many place's 
of England; and the..enterprifQ and' know* 
ledge of the farnicr feem.alfo to be fopigrioir; : 

7 It is fcarcely poflible to afcsrtain the de- " 
giree of cultivation to which Scotland m^y ^ 
be. advanced. ^ The leffort^ of a free ahd in-'r 
duitrious« people have^ alv^iays\.b€fen rated--* 

•/-.I ' - high; 
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high; and they have always furpafled every 
coraputation. When we conlider its exemp. 
tion from the poor-rates, from the exa6lions 
of the church, and from an increafe of the 
land-tax; burdens which, in England^ hang 
as a dead weight upon the induftry and im- 
provement .of the country; we are .difpofed 
to look forward to a period, when the agri- 
culture of this kingdom will poflefe a dje- 
tided fuperiority- 
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Y long refidence in the Weft Indies 
enabled me to fpeak the Englifh language 
v/ith eafe ; a circumftance which has greatly 
contributed to my comfort, and facilitated 
the means of my information. Since my 
arrival in Britain, I have feldom been chaL 
lenge4 for a ftranger; and, in Scotland,* 
fcarcely even Notwithftanding the enlight- 
ened ideas on agriculture entertained by 
the Scots, the a6lual ftate of the laqds, in 
this part of the country, is vilibly inferior 
to that on the fouth of the Tweed,. The 
perfection of hufbandry requires fkill, induf- 
try, and capital, on the part of the former ; 
A»d, on that of the proprietor, fuch an en- 
larged 
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largcd view of his^own intereft, as may dii^ 
pole him to grant long leafes upon equitable 
terms. Where the foil, like that of Scotland, 
is ftubborn ^nd ungrateful, thefe circum-P 
ftances muft co-operate, fpr a conliderable 
time, before the aftual cultivation of the 
country can reach its ultimate point of per- 
feftion. Every uncultivated eftate in Scot? 
land, requires a fum to improve it, greatei? 
than that for which it was originally pur- 
chafed. No intelligent farmer, therefore, 
will ever undertake the culture of fuch lands, 
unlefs his intereft in them be fecured for a 
length of time fufRcient to reimburfe his 
expenditure. The value of lands, on the 
other hand, is fo *rapidly increafing, that 
few proprietors can be induced to grant a 
leafe for any long term. This, they per* 
ceive, muft preclude them -rom taking any 
advantage from the intermediate rife of their 
lands. The fhort duration of leafes in Scot • 
land is an inconvenience, for which it i§ 
difficult to provide a remedy, becaufe the 
circumftances which lead to i.t are unavoi4^ 
able- ^ 

Another difadvantage under which agri^ 
culture labours in this country, arifes from- 
the improvident avarice of the proprietorsJ 
The mott indigent and defperate adventurer, 
provided he makes a large offer, is frequents 
\y preferred to the more fubftantial, but 
cautious lelfee, who makes no bargain but 
fuch ^ he is able to fulfil Ff om an excef- 

five 
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Jive eagernefs to obtain a high rent for their 
land, the proprietors often cut off the poffibili- 
ty of receiving a moderate- one:; by preferring 
a fet of needy adventurers, who put their * 
fields in bad order, and leave them, after a 
few years, in a ftate of infolvency^ Extra- 
vagant ideas of the value of lands are tini-' 
verfally entertained, by gentlemen of pro- 
perty in Scotland : And thefe feem, in a great 
meafure, countenanced by the rapid increafe 
of their rents. The fame caufe has produc- 
led a number of fpeculative enthufiafts in 
agriculture, who endeavour to perfuade them- 
felves and others, that no bounds can be put 
to the produ6live powers of the foil- Thefe 
men flatter the interefted prejudices of the 
landholders, by whom every projector is 
liftened to with a fond attention. The moll 
extravagant even of thefe is deemed by the 
proprietor the raoft intelligent man ; becaufe. 
his ideas raoft nearly coincide with his own. 
A thoufand inftances, in whicii landholders 
have injured their property by endeavouring 
to realife too extravagant hopes, have not yet 
taught them fufficiently to diftinguifti be- 
tween a vilionary projeiloi:, and a judicious 
man. 

The peaftintry of Scotland is, upon the 
whole, in a condition much more comfort- 
»ble than our own-- Agrjealture is alfo on a 
more refpe6lable footing. Here you will 
fliever fee a team drawn by a lean cow^ an 
jifi^ ;aiJ4J a poat With fuch inftruments of 

hufbandry 
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hufbandry the meaneft peafant in Scotland 
would for ever be difgraced, and, in a ftill 
higher degree, the -landlord on whofe eftate 
they were found. If with fuch implements 
the hufbandman in France can barely fub- 
fiftj with fuch in Scotland he muft inevita- 
bly ftarve. Were there one half of the in- 
duftry, capital, and ikill, beftowed on the 
agriculture of France, which is applied to 
it in Britain, the former country would fooij 
become the beft cultivated and moft populous 
on the face of the globe. 

The example of a people fo near at hand, 
will, it may be hoped, teach us to avail our-. 
felves of the prefent opportunity to place 
the hufbandman of France, qswell as his 
profeffion, in a more relpe6\able flate; and, 
by extending to him the full protedlion gS 
law, to refcue the moft ufeful of ^11 men 
from poverty and opprefiion. 

The. prefent minifter of the finances, and 
many individuals of the national affembly, 
pofTefs the mofl enlarged ideas on this fub- 
je6t. Should they prove fo happy as to re^ 
tain the confidence of the nation, we have 
the beft reafon to hope, that a fyftem of 
agricultural economy will be adopted, the 
moft perfe6l in Europe. The agriculture of 
France has, at all times, pofiefTed almoft 
every advantage over that of Scotland, which 
nature can beftow; climate, foil, lituation. 
Curfed, however, as it has been for many 
centuries, with every calamity which a bad 

government; 
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government can produce, thcle have yielded 
no benefit. On the other hand, the country, 
from which I now write, is in a condition 
that forebodes opulence and plenty, although 
furrounded with a gloomy atmofphere, and 
almoft covered with rocks and moraffes, 
which feem to bid defiance to all human 
induftry : With fuch decifive influence and 
power does government operate the happir 
neis or milery of mankind. Concerning go- 
vernment, therefore^ it is one of the moft 
ardent wifties of my heart, that I may never 
behold Frenchmen indifferent. 

It is in vain that a government gives en- 
couragement to agriculture, if its conftitution 
does not affofd full proteftion to every in- 
dividual, of whatever profeflion. The mi- 
nifters of France have not been deficient, 
at different periods, in framing wife regula- 
tions in behalf of agriculture ; but, white 
our laws did not prote6l the peafant from 
the brutal tyranny of his landlord, thefe 
eould not produce any fenfible effe6ts. What 
enterprife could be expe6led from the 
wretched boor who held his life, his liberty, 
and property, by the capricious tenure of his 
piafter's pleafure ? In France the laborious 
peafant, by whom the whole community is 
lupported, fhould he, in defence of his crop, 
happen to kill a deer, is by the law in as 
bad a condition, as if he murdered a fellow- 
creature. Thofe exclufive privileges of hunt- 
ing, and the many degrading regulations 
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enforced to prot€<ft them, are a flagrant out- 
rage againft the rights of nature, and a dis- 
grace to a civilized nation. By thefe, and 
other laws of a fimilar tendency, the perfbns 
and property of our hufbandmen are not 
only infecure, but their profeiiion is held in 
difrefpedt. In Britain every honeft voca* 
tion is alfo honourable. The beft educated 
and moft opulent member of the commu- 
nity does not feel a degradation from beings 
employed as a farmer. All that clafs <^ 
men, as far as their education and habits of 
life render them qualified, aflbciate with the 
beft company in the kingdom. Indeed no- 
thing fo forcibly impreffes a ftranger, as the 
free communication that obtains, in this 
ifland, among men of eveiy rank in life, 
!Nor does this extend only to the outward 
forms of civility, or the tranfiient intercourfe 
of bufinefs ; it admits of the moft important 
and permanent connexions of fociety. The 
daughter of an opulent jnanufa6turer, ox 
merchant, may here, without any prefump-* 
tion, afpire to the title and rank of a Coun^- 
tefe, by obtaining the hand of the firft f^jf 
in the kingdom^ 
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.ANUFACTURES and commerce were 
fet on foot in Scotland, before the improve? 
ment of land : In their progrefs, alio, they 
feem to be in a mare advanced ftate. Since 
the late war, in which Europe looked for the 
ruin or annihilation erf" the power of the 
Britifh empire, from the combined efforts 
of France, Spain, Holland, and America, its . 
icommeree has attained to a degree of prof^ 
perity, far fuperior to what it ever enjoyed, 
during the raoft luccefsFul epochs of Englifli 
valour. The manufacture of cotton alone^ 
has fince that period, received an Amazing 
Iniprovement, and at prefent fubfifts nearly 
half a million of people. The manufa6lure 
ofthatfingle article, till within thefe few 
years very inconfiderable, brings now an 
addition to the Britifh trade of no left a fum 
than nine millions. Should the prelent con- 
n^ulfions of Europe prolong to this nation 
the continuance of peace for any coniidera? 
ble period, there is nill a poflibility that its 
government may accomplifti the difcharge 
of its debt: A fum greater than has ever bee A 
contracted by any nation ; and not perhaps 
to be equalled by the circulating calh of 
all Europe. Should that event happen, the 
jiaval power and refources of this empire 

will 
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will be more than doubled, and will cer- 
tainly become truly formidable to the reft 
of Europe, 

Before the late war the ariftocratical lyU 
tem of oppreffion, which ftill prevailed in 
the north of Scotland, had occafioned the 
emigriation of many families to America.. 
Alarmed at an evil which drained the coun- 
try of its moft ufeful inhabitants, and which 
threatened the depopulation of their own 
eftates, a few public-fpirited gentlemen have 
entered into an aflbciation for building towns, 
^nd ere6ling fiftieries, along the fhores of 
the Atlantic ocean. Should this patriotic en* 
terprife fucceed, Ibme degree of trade and 
opulence muftbe introduced into thefe dreary 
abodes of poverty and wretchednefs. Th^ 
minds of the people will be diverted from 
the idea of abandoning their native land ; 
An idea which their mifery alone could fug- 
geft. Attachment to his country and his 
IHends, is a feeling in the breaftof a Scotli 
man, which in llrength feems to furpals 
that fentiment among other men^ 

The fituation and climate of the weflern 
ifles of Scotland render them extremely 
adapted to the fuccefsful profecution of the 
fiftiery. The fifhes furroynd all their coafts, 
and fill their bays and creeps. Large velTels 
are therefore unnecelfary; the fifhermen 
may lleep almoft every night on ftiore. 
Their proximity to the ocean facilitates na^? 
i^igation frorai them to the northern king, 

doms 
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doms, to the Mediterranean and the Weft 
Indies. If thefe advantages Ihall ever be 
feconded by the induftry of the people, a 
fiourilhing town might fupport itfeJf on 
each of the larger iflands. Attica, though 
formerly very populous, was always noted 
for a barren country. As the wefternifles 
lie fb conveniently for navigation to all 
quarters of the world, and are furrounded 
vrith an inexhauftible fund of wealth, the 
following century may perhaps witneft fe* 
veral flourifhing towns upon them, and the 
fhips of different nations frequenting their 
ports. 

^ Thefe advantages have not efcaped the 
attention of the Britifh legiflature : It is from . 
that hardy race of fifhermen that the naval 
power of Britain derives its firmeft fupport. 
The fifheries, therefore, of every kind, have 
been encouraged by bounties and premiums. 
It is for the fame reafon, that the interefts of 
commerce have been watched by parliaments 
with the utmoft folicitude. They have eiu: 
deavoured to fecure its profperity by a vail 
and complicated lyftem of regulations, which 
has tended more to difplay the anxiety of 
the nation, than to promote the benefit of. 
trade. If in France commerce has been too- 
much neglefted, iu England it has been in*. 
cumbered with pernicious reftraints; and, 
Jike the favourite child of an indulgent mo-, 
ther, it feems to have" been infeebled by an 
excels of care. 
:- . .: In 
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In IpeaMog of the comiaercial impriot«- 
ments of Scotland, one circumftance oughC 
not to be omitted, which, though little no* 
ticed, appears to give this people a decided 
advantage in bufiueia over every other na- 
tion* The inftitution of pari(h-»fchool5 for 
the education of youth is univerfal in Scot* 
land ; by this means a competent fhare of 
learning is attainable by the meaneft indivi- 
dual of the Icingdbm. This is perhaps 
the only country in the world where all 
are taught to xen^ and write : A circum- 
fkance, which enables them to enter into lb* 
ciety with accomplifhments and capacity 
for bufinefs which the vulgar of no other 
nation poflcfe* You will here find behind 
adefk, and Ibmetimes at the plough, a per- 
fon qualified to condu6t the greateft com* 
mercial concern* With refpeA to education, 
the peafantry of Scotland as far excel thofe 
i£ England, as the latter are fuperior to the 
lame order of men in thofe nations which 
adhere lo the Catholic religion* 

The effedls of this inftitution, upon the 
mahufaftures and commerce of this country, 
are ^greater, than could poffibly be iniagijied* 
A few individuals in a country, who are en^ 
abled to penetrate into the depths c£ leain- 
iag, may improve Icience^ and contribute to 
the glory of their nation : But a much fmal- 
kr fhare of literature univecfally difiufed, 
is. produdiw of ftiil nwrje^fQlid t»5 vantages.; 
The common people of Scotland^ from, thisi 
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circumftance, eafily underftand the conftrue* 
tion and ufe of the moft complicated ma- 
chine. No fooner is a branch of manufac- 
ture introduced, than they are qualified to 
carry it on with all the intelligence and fuc 
cefe, which ar« ufiially the effe6ls of long 
experience. 

What is perhaps of ftill greater moment, 
the youth of Scotland, thus educated, find 
themfelves qualified for rrwy vocation, by 
which either wealth or fame may be ac- 
quired. Hitherto the low ftateof the arts, 
in their native country^ have not afforded 
fufficient fcope to their talents and ambitions 
Vaft nunjibers, therefore^ gratify a laudable 
and adventurous fpirit by prolecuting bufi- 
nels abroad. Difdaining a life of poverty 
and idlencls in their native country, and 
ambitious of becoming ufeful to themfelves, 
their friends, and the community, they fre- 
quently remove to^ the remoteft quarters of 
the world in purfuit of that fortune, which 
their birth had denied, and which the conw 
merce of their country could not confer* 
The fame education and talents, which make 
them adventurous,; generally render thirn 
fucceffeful. No country can boalt of an equal 
ihare of itfe inhabitants, who are enriching 
themfelves, in for-eign climes, by the fruits 
of their own induflry. The attachment of 
thefe individuals to their own country, is not 
diminifhed, but increafed by their abfence. 
They generally jeturn home to enjoy, among 

their 
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theif friends, that plenty which theif ta;lents 
and induftry have acquired. There they 
fupply their younger relations with what 
alone they want^ capital and experience; and 
thus enable them to fet out, in their turn, 
in the fame career, with ftill fuperior ad-» 
vantages* 



L E T T £ R XIX. 

HOUGH the fpirit of independence 
19 yet far from that degree of vigour and 
uriiverfality, which, in the prefent circum* 
ftances of the government, it muft fbon at-* 
tain in Scotland ; yet the middle and lower 
ranks of men, in this ifland, are remarka;bly 
diftingui(hed from thofe ia the fame Iphere 
of life in every other part of the world. I 
fhall, at prefent, conlider the efFe6ls. of this 
iingularity, in the condition of the people^ 
on the ftate of literature. 

In other nations the great body of the 
people enjoy little wealth, poflefs no powery 
and ccnfequently meet with but little refpe6l.. 
Their talents and difpolitions are. formed, 
by this degraded ftate, and bear a melancholy 
refemblance to their humiliating condition. 
To them hardly any opportunity is afforded 
of improving their fortune :. Of furmoun^ting 

the 
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the prejudices entertained againft plebeian 
birth, there is no poffibility left. They 
are obliged to acquiefce in their lot, and to 
look up to their luperiors as a fpecies of be- 
ings, whofe underftandings have been as dif- 
ferently modified by the great Difpofer of 
things, as their rank and outward condition. 
Hence they regard, as facred and eternal, 
thofe boundaries, which tyranny or cuftom 
has eftablifhed between the different orders 
of men. In fuch a ftate of depreflion few 
men of genius can arife j perhaps fewer ft ill 
can acquire the education, neceffary to fit 
them for the arduous talk of inftru6ting or 
entertaining mankind. Learning muft be 
chiefly confined to the opulent and dignified, 
whofe diflblute habits render abortive every 
attempt to inftru6l them ; and whofe talents, 
though improved, are foon deftroyed by the 
profligacy of their manners- 

In Britain the condition of the inhabitants 
more nearly approximates. If all are not 
upon a level, the different ranks are fb inti- 
mately blended together, that you can hardly 
diftinguifh their limits. The people are 
well informed and wealthy ; and their in- 
fluence upon fociety is confpicuous. Learn- 
ing is not exclufively confined to the cloifters 
of the fpeculative, and the focieties of the 
great, but is as univerfal as it is ufeful. 
The free government of the country, at once 
the effedt and the caufe of thefe happy cir- 
cumftances^poiTelles this peculiar advantage, 

I that 
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that it extends, in fome mcafure, to every- 
individual, that degree of importance and 
regard which his genius or induftry may 
challenge. Hence the clafs of authors is as 
numerous, as its encouragement is great. 

Here the body of the people, no lefs than 
the dignified and the great, poflefs an ac- 
knowledged title to be inftru6led and ?imul^ 
ed : The fame, as well as emolument, of 
of every man of letters, depends upon the 
voice of the public i By it he muft either 
rife or fall. To the information of the peo- 
pie, therefore, his ftudies are diredled. From 
thefk caufes the generality of literary pro- 
du6\ions are ftiort, plain, and ufeful : di- 
vefted of that profound erudition and volumi- 
nous fize, which can fuit only the avocations 
of the ttudious, or the purfes of the rich.. 
There is, perhaps,, at prefent in Britain a 
greater number of authors, than in all the 
reft of Europe; and, if none of them feem 
to poflefs the genius and fcience of a Des 
Cartes, a Locke,., or a Newton, their works 
are better accommodated to the underftand- 
ing of the great body of the people,, and are 
of more univerfal utility. 

Ever lince the accellion *of James to the 
Englifh throne, the two crowns have been 
united ; and Scotland, inftead of an indepen- 
dent kingdom, having become the appen- 
dage of a larger empire, its writers are judged 
by a foreign tribunal and a different ftand- 
ard. All its peculiar modes of Ipeech nd 
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forms of expreflion, that were not familiar 
to the ear of the Englifh, or were unautho. 
riled by their writers^ were condemned as 
provincial and vitious. This, for a long 
time, precluded the Scots from any compe- 
tition in literary fame, by obliging them to 
cojoform to a language, neither familiar, nor 
thoroughly underftood. It particularly ex- 
cluded them from dramatic compofition, and 
all works of elegance and tafte. Coniedy 
adopts the language and phrafeology of 
common life ; and the difference of dia- 
le6l, in the two countries, is fo confide- 
rable, that hardly a * lingle Scotfman has 
ventured into this department. This is the 
more to be regretted, becaufe, in the Englifh 
dr^ma, there is mych room for improve- 
ment; and this, as well as every other branch 
of literature, might have been benefited and 
adorned by the genius of the Scots. Their 
writers on political economy, morals, philo* 
Ibphy and hiftory, are confeffed by all to 
have reached the firft degree of eminence *. 
I a During 



* Before the ehqtceni and enter prijing genius 
of a Hume^ a Smithy a Robert fon^ and a Blair ^ 
all local difadvantages feem to vanifh. The 
nvorks of thefe men nvill long be regarded as 
Jiandards of excellence to the writers of both 
kingdoms^ aftd contribute to the inJlruSlion and 
entertainment of every polifhed fociety in Europe. 
Their fucefsful endeavours^ however^ have not 
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During the whole of the prefent century, 
the Englifh feem to have been flackening^ 
in their rapidity in the purfuit of literary, 
fame. It is only fince the beginning of that 
j-eiod, that the Scots have attained to claf- 
ncal purity. They have fucceeded them 
in the grand career, and prolonged the reign: 
of genius and tafte nearly an age later than * 
it feenis deRined to continue in any one na- 
tion. There are leveral works of the greateft 
literary merit, written by Scotfrnen who are 
ftill living, and who have fuccefsfuUy dif- 
puted the palm of merit with the moft ce- 



excited their countrymen to court the favour of 
Melpomene. So powerful has been the influence 
cf popular tqfley and fo great the necejjity oj aU' 
thors to comply with it ; thatfome of the Tra- 
gedies ?no/i applauded by the Englift^ have re-- 
ceived the appellation of " blood.y farces^ fi^om 
th^ author of the Orphan ofChina^ whofe opinion 
is of weio^ht againji the judgment of a nvhole 
people. The delicate diftrefs of that performance^ 
and the noble lejfon oj fortitude and virtue which, 
it comeys^ would^ probably^ but little affeSl the 
hoarfer fed'mgs of the populace. The natural 
and pathetic incidents and the happy catc^trophe 
of a plot ^ which may 'vie with Grecian Jirnpli- 
city^ woiddnot exhibit ftrfficient bufinefs to iriterefl 
Jpe6lators^ who are J till accujlomed to' behold a 
7noiety of the characters majjacred upon the 
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le,brated of the dead. The language of the 
pulpit and the bar has become corre6l and 
elegant: And were the pra6titioners as 
fully raafters of the powers of oratory, and 
the graces of delivery, as they are of clear 
and found argumentation, public fpeaking 
in Scotland would not be far from perfe6tion. 
Thefe neceflary qualifications however are 
almoft wholly neglefted j or are aukwardly 
employed by the illiterate and fanatical 
clergy in thole unpremeditated and barba- 
rous effufions, by which they endeavour to 
inflame the minds of the vulgar- 

To look forward to the dangers which 
moft threaten the Britifti conftitution, and 
to anticipate, in idea, the manner in which 
it may probably terminate, are obje6ls of 
contemplation extremely interefting, and to 
which we can fcarcely refrain from turning 
our attention. Some kind of government 
muft fubfift in every country; one entirely 
free can only be maintained among a virtuous 
and enlighteued people. As thefe advantages 
are fubjeft to all the viciffitudes of human 
affairs, the Euglifhjconftitu^ion muft unavoid- 
ably decay. It contains in it the feeds of 
corruption, which have already, perhaps, be^ 
gun to difclofe themfelves. It pnay be at- 
tacked by dfforder* and deftroyed hy a car 
taftrophe, violent and premature; Time may 
gradually make encroaphrnents on its vigour, 
^nd, after languifhing under all the enfee^ 
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blement of age, it may t^erminate in the le- 
thargic ftupor of defpotifm. 

To the firft of thefe evils it may beex- 
pofed by the largenefs of the capital, which 
leems too extenlive and populous for perpe* 
tuating a free government. Among that 
vaft concourfe of people^ Liberty, no doubt, 
had her birth; among them too, fhe may 
probably find her grave. The eleclion of a 
reprefentative for that city, begins already 
to be marked 'with a tumultuary confulion^ 
more refembling the commencement of a 
civil war, than the deliberate choice of ^ 
fenator. The mob of London, inftigated 
by the defperate ambition of fbme difap- 
pointed demagogue, may overthrow the go- 
vernment : Or, if that accident be fully pro- 
vided againft by entrufting the crown with 
the command of a fufficient military force; 
that force, in the hands of a wicked minifter, 
may prove an engine fatal to liberty. 

Farther, the fame evil may arife from the 
poffeffion of fuch immenle fums in paper 
money; and from an extenlive corrimerce 
chiefly carried on by the fame medium. 
The event of a national bankruptcy muft be 
attended with a confufion of which we can 
form no idea a priori j and, froni experience, 
we can hardly guefs at its confequences. 
GovernVnent muft be totally unhinged, and 
the people may feek fhelter from anarchy 
and wretchednefs, in arbitrary power. 

In 
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In the mean time, ftiould thefe events ne- 
ver happen, the government is fupported and 
carried on by corruption. The moft virtu- 
ous minifter could not fupport himfelf with- 
out employing this dangerous influence. On 
the ele6tion of every new legiflature, up- 
wards of two millions Sterling are expended 
in the purpofes of corruption. Still further 
fums are neceflary to fecure a majority of 
the reprelentativesj whofe fervices, like the 
Swifs of the nation, the minifter muft pur- 
chafe by offices and penfio^s far feven cam- 
paigns. This muft gradually fap the morals 
of the people; and in the fame degree muft 
it enfeeble and undermine the government 

Thofe great eveot6 which are at prefent 
carrying on in France, feem to forebode a 
jregener^Ltion of the different governments 
of Europe. Britain however has, perhaps, 
Jeaft to hope from fuch a change. The fu- 
periority of its government to thofe efta- 
bliflied iij the furrounding nations, has im- 
prefTed the people with the idea of its per- 
fe6lioi|i. Many of them imagine it to be the 
moft perfe6l plan of human policy. Lorig 
^cilftomed to^ coniider their cotiftitution 
as the admiration of the reft of the worlds 
jthey will probg.bly nieditate no alterglion in 
its form. While the feverity of defpotifm 
ro.ufes other nations to a complete vindi. 
:eation of the rights of man; the time may 
arrive when England, which gave Europe 
the firf^ leijofts of pojjtical wifdom, may 

find 
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find itfelf under a more corrupt government, 
than any of its neighbours, and may, in its 
turn, be called upon to profit by their ex» 
ample. A6tuated by a fond predile^ion for 
their own political inftitutions, and ftung 
with jealoufy at the fudden enlargement of 
our ideas, feveral of the Englifh regard our pa- 
triots as the G(ai:sots of legiflation, who, from 
too violent an antipathy to monarchy, are 
levelling the neceffafy diftin6lions of fociety, 
and flying in the face of all juft fubordina- 
tion. In this light they view the impropria- 
tion of the revenues of the dignified clergy ; 
the prohibition of all the minifters of the 
crown from a feat in the legiflative afiem-r 
bly; the depriving tjie Sovereign of the 
right of nominating the civil judges ; and 
the intended abolition of that important 
branch of prerogative, which invefted him 
with the power of making peace and vj^r, 
Thefe alterations fo far exceed their ideas of 
a perf j6t goverpment, that the moft enlight- 
ened and refpeftable citizens of France have 
incurred, from many, this fevere commen* 
tary on their conduit, 

^^ Durn vitantjlj^liivitia^ in emir aria curriint'^ 
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LETTER XXI. 
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N my laft letter it was remarked, that of 
all the nations of Europe, the Englifh were 
the leaft likely to derive any imniediate or 
important acceffion to their freedom, from 
ipiitating that example which has been ex- 
hibited to the world by the revolution of 
France* This inference was then drawn 
from that predileiStion, which among this 
people is confoicuous, in favour of that mix- 
ed ^ftem or liberty which they regard as 
their peculiar glory to have fully eftabliftied, 
and of which, it is their boaft, to have held 
vp to mankind the firft example. 

This, however, is far from being the only, 
foundatioA upon which fuch a hypothefis 
refts; Here the neceffity of fuch a thorough 
repair of the fabric of the conftitution, is 
neither fo immediate, nor fo urgent, as tij 
the other ftates of Europe- Corrupt in the 
mode of its adminiftration, as the govern- 
ment may be, and ariftocratical in its inter- 
nal form, as in fopie inftances it certainly 
is ; yet, throughout the extent of the empire, 
the law is univerfally regarded as the only 
paramount authority, and claims equal fub- 
miffipn from the moft exalted, and the 
fneaneft individual of the State. The repre- 

fentatives 
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lentatives of the people, too, conftitute that 
aflembly in which the formation of new 
laws, the amendment or abolition of the 
old, are acknowledged to originate. As a 
confequence of this, the people at large evi- 
dently retain in their own hands the fupreme 
controul and management of the conftitution. 
To check and repel the encroachments of 
the prerogative, and to fupport it when in a 
feeble or declining ftate, to overturn the fa- 
bric of ariftpcracy, and finally to obliterate 
every remaining veftige of feudal ufurpati- 
on, is their province; and on their virtue 
aijd patriotifm, the maintaining every part 
of the political machine in its proper tone 
and vigour, muft ultimately depend. The 
veffel of the State, it would^ feem, ftill re • 
tains inherent ilrength : The timbers are 
found; and it needs not, therefore, to be laid 
irom the keel: Some incruftations are form r 
ed on its external parts which miy impede 
its movement, but thefe, it is poflible to ref 
move by making it undergo a parliamentary 
careening. 

Every Englifhman is confcious of the 
rights which he enjoys, and which confe^ 
quently he may lofe ; he can appreciate their 
value, and compare them with thofe privi^ 
leges he has ftill to acquire : To him, the 
latter feem neither fo numerous, nor fo im- 
portant, as will juftify him in fubmitting 
his happy condition to the danger and un. 
certainty of another revqjiutiop.. W hen th§ 

external 
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citernal forms of a government are abolifli- 
€d5Convullions too frequently commence: the 
interefts of oppofite failions are found tp 
clafh: accidents intervene: ambitioiji or 
avarice aftuate many ; a want of confidence 
and mutual underftanding is felt by all : virr 
tue is feeble, and the voice of wifdom feU 
dom heard ; feldomer ftill is that plan of 
government ultimately eftablilhed, which 
Ihe moft approves. 

Sucih cautious maxims I h^ve frequently 
heard advanced in converfations with the 
Englilh : among the Scots, where I have aU 
y^eady remarked that fentiments of freedom 
are neither fo lively nor fo univerfally felt, 
thefe niaxims are ftill more generally adopt- 
ed. Were it left to a majority of voices of 
gill the individuals of Britain, freely to de- 
cide on the reform of their conftitution, a 
few alterations with regard to the equality 
find adequacy of the reprefentation ; in the 
mode of chuiing the members of parliament, 
and in the duration of that alTembly, would, 
in all probability, more than commenfurate 
the utmoft extent of their innovations. 

There are ftjU other reafons for fuppof* 
ing, that no confiderable nor immediate 
change will be occafioned in the Englifh go- 
vernment by our late revolution. The free- 
dom of the prefs has for a long period been 
Co little interrupted, that fpeculations on the 
fubjedt of government have been indulged 
and publiflie4:> with almoft unbounded li- 
cence. 
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cence. This is a field in which the genius 
of the Englilh writers, for more than a cen- 
tury, has ranged without controul : Novelty 
in this fubjedt has either ceafed to exift, or 
has loft its charms. Such prpdudlions, acr 
cordingly, make but a feeble impreffiorji on 
the public mind ; They are received with 
that indifference, and cold fatisfa6tion, which 
is natural amidfi fo great^ an abundance of 
intelleftual food. When the tranfa6tions 
of our national aflejnbly are fubmitted to 
the examination of the multitude, as they 
here regularly are, they neither convey that . 
additional information to the underl^anding, 
nor give that decilive impulfe to the patri? 
otic feelings, which they muft unavoidably 
do in thofe pountries where Cuoh intelligence 
is altogether new or uncommon. The Con- 
ftitution, the Majefty of the people, Liberty, 
Reform, are founds with which the ears of 
every Englifhman have long been delighted, 
but being now familiar to him, he is irj 
fome meafure become callous to their im- 
preffion. Patri dtifm, too^ is a n^me whicl) 
experience has taught him, has often been 
ufurped to difguife the views of the meaneft 
and moft venal hypocrily, or to cover the 
deligns of a dangerous ambition; he there- 
iore prudently vyaits till his a6liQns, rather 
than his pretenlipns, determine the chara6ter 
of every patriotic adventurer. It is eafy even 
for a foreigner to perceive that the appella- 
Ijon of a ^atrioiy in the Englifli language, 

beging 
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begins to convey an idea of contempt and 
irony, rather than that of approbation; a 
circumftance, which, trivial as it may ap- 
pear, augurs no violent alteration in the go- 
vernment in favour of freedom. 

Placed in fuch circumftances, and enter- 
taining fentiments like thefe, the Englifh 
nation feels but little neceffity, and, per- 
haps, ftill lefs inclination, to copy fome of 
the more ftriking and prominent features of 
our government, which appear to us to con- 
fer upon it^its principal beauty and confiil 
tency of form. They, in particular, regard 
with aftonifhment the abolition of hereditary 
diftinftions of rank, and titles of nobility; 
a meafure, the expediency of which, I am 
happy to learn is becoming every day more 
prevalent and general in the opinion of our 
countrymen. 

The ideas of the Englifh concerning a 
fubje<ft, of which they poffefs not an oppor. 
tunity of deriving full information, ought 
by no means to influence our future deter- 
minations. Among them the more oppref- 
five of the feudal rights have long been 
abolifhed : Their nobility are comparatively 
few in number: equally fubje6t to the laws, 
and amenable to juftice, they pofTefs hardly 
any privileges which are incompatible with 
the liberty of their fellow-fubje6ts. In fuch 
circumftances, they can prx>ve a fource of no 
material injury to the reft of fociety: In 
this ftate, too, a title muft appear to every 

m^n 
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man of ordinary underftanding, a found sf 
inoffenlive as it is empty : a thin and unfubv 
ttantial varnifh, which cannot confer thi^ 
fmalleft additional worth or dignity upon 
the object it is meant to adorn. On this ac- 
count, it is perhaps, with propriety, that 
this nation deems the difcuffion erf" fuch no^. 
minal diilin6lions frivolous, and their aboli- 
tion inexpedient. Should fuch a meafure 
be adopted, even in this country, it is diffi- 
cult to forefee any inconvenience of which it 
could prove the neceflary caufe. Would not 
the Britifh government become lefs intricate 
in its form, and more expeditious in its ope- 
rations, were the legiflative body to fit in 
one chamber, and to conftitute but one afi 
iembly ? As fupreme judges, a body of men 
raifed above the community by diftin6lions, 
even the moft frivolous, is apt to feel an 
intereft not exaftly the fame with the reft 
of the Ibciety. and to be fwayed by partia- 
lity. To the performance of the duties of 
private life alfo, to pra6tife induftry, juftice, 
and benevolence, that order of men is cer- 
tainly moft ftrongly impelled, which feels 
that virtue, and not a title, c^n either ad- 
vance. influence or heighten refpeftability. 

Almoft all of thefe circumftances are re- 
verfed in France, wliere the abolition of 
every diftin6lion ariling from birth, is a 
uieaiiire recommended by the ftrongeft con- 
fiderations of equity, juftice, and expedien- 
cy. The fupreme power, wherever it is 
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lodged, certainly retains the right of refura- 
ing thofe grants which it has made, with- 
out any violation of the principles of jul^ 
tice. Even where the property of individuals 
is concerned, that confideration muft yield 
to the fafety of the State; and the argument 
becomes infinitely ftronger againft ideal dif^ 
tin£lions, which, from experience, have 
conftantly been found to generate pride, to 
provoke envy, or perpetuate flavery. That 
authority which juftly impropriated the re^ 
venues of the church, cannot be appalled by 
the phantom of a title. To maintain near a 
million of citizens,, who ftiare fo liberally in 
th^ emolument of government, while they 
contribute nothing to. its fupport, is as in- 
jurious to the community, as it is repugnant 
to every idea of equity and juftice. The 
upholding a fa6lion in the State, ready to 
feize every opportunity of deftroying the con- 
ftitution; and the maintaining an order 
which has always been the fupport and the 
tool of defpotifm, an order which has mul- 
tiplied the arms of tyranny, and added pref^ 
fure to their weight; were to countenance 
iniquity, to controvert every maxim of wil^ 
dom, and court oppreffion. 

During the republic in England, the af- 
fembly of the Peers was decreed ufeleis,and 
dangerous : That order afterwards refumed 
its authority, and the King regained his 
power, while the people loft their liberty. 
Under the monarchicalgovernment of Rome 

the 



the Nobles polTefled great power; their pri- 
vileges were curtailed during the prolperous 
ages of the republic j when the empire was 
extended, the fortunes of individuals became 
extremely difproportioned, and the arifto* 
cracy again attained to an exorbitant pre- 
eminence. The whole powers of govern- 
ment were centred in a few individuals ; and 
the mifery of the people was equally ^ the 
confequence of their difcord or unanimity : 
By the former, they plunged them into civil 
war; by the latter, they were enabled to 
trample upon their rights, and to plunder 
the world- 

After contemplating the government of 
Britain in its various parts, and viewing it 
from different ftations, the moft diflficult 
part of the talk ftill remains, to afcertain 
with precilion thofe particulars in which it 
deferves our imitation. This part of my 
fubje6t, in which alone Frenchmen are im- 
mediately interefted, is too momentous to be 
cntrufted to any individual: It fuppoles a 
range of knowledge and experience too en- 
larged and extenlive to fall to the Ihare of 
one man. It is a talk, to which I feel my 
own talents altogether dilproportioned. Ar* 
duous, however, as fuch a work may feem, 
it is one, to M^hich the abilities and virtue 
of that allenibly in which you have the 
honour to lit, are by no means unequal ; and 
happily> to that aifembly it peculiarly be- 
longs. . 

A piero* 
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A prerogative limited on all fides by the 
laws, to which it is avowedly fubordinate, 
and by which it muft in all cafes be impli^ 
citly guided ; a prerogative, the undue en- 
largement of which has been anxioufly 
guarded againft by the nation, which has re- 
tained the command of its military ftrength, 
and of the public purfe; are advantages 
which the Britifti government poflelTes in 
a degree fuperior to every other; and for 
. thefe advantages, it is certainly indebted to 
its laft revolution. To the fame happy event, 
this nation muft alcribe thole numerous and 
invaluable privileges, which are the birth- 
right of every Briton ; the freedom of his 
perfon, the fecurity of his property, and 
his liberty of avowing, and communicating, 
whatever lentiments he may entertain, either 
in politics or religion. Thefe rights the 
Englifh have enjoyed for more than a cen- 
tury; and they have conferred upon the 
great body of the people, a degree of wealth, 
knowledge, refpe6lability, and happiriels, 
which you in vain fearch for among the 
commonalty in any quarter of the globe. 
The means ofpreferving, orincreaiing thefe 
diftinguifhing privileges among the Englifh, 
are indeed precarious ; for they depend on 
the integrity of a legiflature, unequally con- 
ftituted, and corruptly chofen. This is an 
original defeft in the Englifh *conftitution, 
which it would be difficult now to remove i 
but it is an imperfe6lion which we have hap* 
' K pily 
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pily avoided in France, by conftituting our 
reprefentative body on a broader and more 
liberal foundation, and by appointing it a 
fhorter period of duration. 

In England the revenues of the church are 
large : They fupport a body of men which 
hangs as a deacl weight upon the induftry of 
the people; and which, by its tefts, and 
other abfurd reftriftions, perpetuates ani- 
molity, and prevents improvement. Inform- 
ing the ecclefiallical government of Scotland^ 
that people were guided by different maxims, 
and ran into an oppdfite extreme : The hap- 
py medium, moft favourable to the interefta 
of virtue and the peace of fociety, has not 
been purfued by either nation; and that ex- 
cellent maxim, recommended by the Roman 
poet, feems to have efcaped them both. 

Auream quifquis mediocritatem 
Diligity tutus cizret ohfoleti 
Sordibiis te6li; caret invidenda 
Sobrius aula. 

The religious eftablifhment in Scotland, 
however, is by far the more eligible of the 
two: It is fupported by a fund, fo flender.asi 
can hardly be felt by the community; and 
in its government is more equal and free. 
The equality of its benefices, an4 their ex-i» 
trerae fcantiuels, feem indeed to be defe6ls. 
The clerical department in Scotland, is not 
the land of promife^ nor the place of hope. 

It 
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It offers no field foi: enterprife, nor reward 
to merit. Few men of fuperior genius and 
accompliftiments, after having undergone 
the labour and expenceof a liberal education, 
are willing to lip it their views to a fcanty 
fubfiftence, and to enrol themfelves among 
an order of men, whofe flender fortunes 
itiuft neceflarily fink them in obfcurity, and 
whofe talents and manners are feldom fo 
engaging as to reftore them to any confide- 
rablfe eftimation in fociety. Hence a great 
proportion of the clergy in Scotland are men 
of 4ow birth, of narrow education, and of 
fiifF and unfociable manners. The ranks 
. of life above them are either filled l)y men 
of liberal education^'or by individuals whofe 
tninds have been enlarged by an extenfive 
intercourfe with the world. To fuch men 
the fanatical do6lrines of the clergy, and 
their untraftable manners, are equally dif- 
gufling. Churchmen are, therefore, in 
fome meafure, precluded from their fociety : 
Hence they endeavour to recommend them- 
felves to the people by flattering their pre- 
judices; by roufing in their minds, what 
they term a holy zeal; and by reviving the 
turbulent fanaticifm of more barbarous 
periods: Thus they revenge themfelves on 
fociety, for the negle6l they fuffer : and are 
willing that it fhould feel their importance, 
from the extent of the mifchief they are 
able to produce. Thofe who are intrufted 
with the charge of inftru6ting mankind in 
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the principles of religion and virtue, are of 
fufficient importance to merit a liberal fup- 
port. A body of learned men, that are fuf- 
fered to reniain in a ftate of depreffion and 
want, mull ever prove clamorous and dan- 
gerous members of fociety ; and that nation 
purfues a wretched economy, which creates 
luch an order without providing a fund fuC- 
ficient for its plentiful lubliftence. 

I have now completed the ftiort delinea- 
tion of the civil and ecclefiaftical conftitution 
of Scotland, with which, on letting out up- 
on my prefent excurlion, I promifed to pre- . 
fent you. With what judgment it has be^n 
executed, you are, by this time, fully able 
to determine; and I am confident you will 
not deny me the merit of candour and fide- 
lity. The labour, I have beftowed in writ- 
ing, has agreeably occupied fome of my 
vacant hours. This added to the kindnefs 
and civility I have experienced in this country, 
has almoft obliterated any regret my abfence 
from my own might at firft occafion. Seve- 
ral of the Scots have fpent a part of their 
lives abroad ; many of their relations ftill re- 
lide in dittant countries : Hence they feel a 
warm intereft in all the concerns of foreign- 
ers, which is extremely foothing to the mind; 
and which, every moment, makes you fen- 
fible that you are afTociating with men who 
have " known the heart of a ftranger/' I 
fland, therefore, in little need of that com- 
fort which you facetioufly propofe to me, by 
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comparing my fituation to that of Cicero, 
after the defeat of his party at Pharfalia* 
This is a compariibn from which he caix.de- 
rive no honour, nor I confblation. While 
in banifhment, he whined and murmured 
with the puiillanimity of a child. When 
in afilive life, he alternately flattered and 
courted whatever party was in power, wit]^ 
a meannefs and fervility, that at once de- 
monftrated the infinceri ty of his heart and 
the weaknefs of his virtue. He feems to 
have been the M — r — ^b— u of ancient Rome j 
and even my enemies muft allow that my 
conduft has been as much more blamelefs 
than his, as his talents are fuperior to mine. 



THE END. 
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